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On Land or Sea 


Whether you are on land or on the sea— 
Whether you are a recruit or an old-timer— 
You should write your thoughts, ideas and view- 
points for publication in the one Magazine that ts 


read by United States Coast Guardsmen wherever 
they serve. 


WHATEVER THE SUBJECT,— 





WRITE IT! 


DRAW IT! 
PHOTOGRAPH IT! 





and send to 


U.S.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


Annapolis, Maryland 














Telephone people are prepared to meet the challenge of storm and disast 


 & 4 


er. Their experience in emergencies is particularly valuable in time of National Defenseg 


SOLDIERS OF THE STORM 


The skill, loyalty and experience of telephone 


people are the priceless assets of the Bell System. 


Wherever there’s storm or fire or 
flood or disaster of any kind, you'll 
find telephone people right on the job 
to get things back to normal. They 
are able to do this because the entire 
Bell System is trained and organized 
to take care of emergencies. 

Mobile telephone equipment and 
standby power generators are ready. 
Supplies and equipment are kept avail- 
able in Western Electric warehouses 
in strategic spots throughout the 
country. Wherever the job is too big 
for one telephone company, other 








companies are quick to send their 
people to help. 


This ability to meet emergencies 
and restore service, so essential in 
peace, is even more important today. 
Bell Telephone Companies through- 
out the country have special plans to 
protect and maintain service if some 
sudden defense situation should arise. 

Whatever the need, it is reassuring 
to know that a well-trained army of 
Bell telephone workers — 650,000 
strong — is equipped and ready to act 
quickly and effectively. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











See our exhibit at the Motorboat Show, January 11-19 


Our United States Navy submarines with their superb crews will help protect our 


shores and our shipping from possible enemy undersea craft. Supreme dependability and 


instant response are required of engines and crews. The United States Navy has installed 


General Motors engines with Diesel-Electric Drive in submarines of this new “K”’ class. 


ENGINES 
FROM 150 
TO 
2000 H.P. 
DIESEL 


POWER 


Diesel-Electric for Every Type of Service 


Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 


CLEVELAND I!, OHIO 
GENERAL MOTORS 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Cambridge, Mass. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Miami, Fla. * Montreal, P,Q. * New Orleans, la. * New York, N.Y. * Norfolk, Va. * Orange, Texas 


San Francisco, Calif. * Seattle, Wash. + St. Louis, Mo. * Tampa, Fla. » Toronto, Ont. 


« Vancouver, B.C. * Washington, D.C. * Wilmington, Collif. 








AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 











EW LETTERS published in these pages have resulted in such a strong and emphatic 

reaction as one published in our January edition. For the benefit of those who may 
have missed the letter, we are reprinting it. So many replies have been received that we 
have had to select only a small percentage of them for publication herewith. Here is the 
original letter: 


Boston, Mass. 

This is the first time I have written to the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. I believe 
this situation warrants it. I am on a buoy tender in the First Coast Guard District and I 
don’t believe the Coast Guard was meant to be patterned after the Prussian Army, but 
that’s the way it is on this ship! The officers here are all good, but we just got a chief 
engineman who acts like a sergeant in the Army. The first day he had the duty he mus- 
tered all of us and said as follows: ‘‘My father’s name is Mr. —; my name is Chief 
————. Don’t call me by my father’s name! I don’t like fakers or scroungy sailors and 
I'll be here for a long time, so you've got the word and don’t say you weren't warned.” 

He stands O.D. watches on the ship and makes all the liberty party turn up their 
collars for names and show black sox before we can go ashore the nights he has the duty. 
The other O.D’s let us check out with the quartermaster, but he looks us all over like we 
were animals. Does he have the right to do that? 

When he is in the Engineer's force what right has he to put a man on report for 
wasting paint as the seaman he put on report threw overboard some old paint and a paint 
brush that was hard? 

To top everything off, he put three men on report for being drunk and then went 
up town to the local bar with a list of all the minors on the ship to the bartender and told 
him he would have his license taken away if he served anyone on the list. Now the bar- 
tender won't even let us in the door, but all the petty officers go in there. I figure if we 
are old enough to wear a uniform we should be allowed to drink. When I told him that, 
he said I was just old enough to spank, oo! 

I also asked him how he got gold hash marks, and he said for being good. | don't 
see why the Coast Guard would give him them for acting as he does; he is not even friendly. 
I told my father about him and he only laughed, but my mother didn't like it one bit. I 
just hope all other chiefs in the Coast Guard are not like him. 

He even made one man take a shower and to!d him to do it ten minutes or he would 
personally scrub him himself. This man went to the Captain and the Captain said he had 
better get started taking it, and fast! I had no idea the Coast Guard was like this and I 
hope he gets transferred or I get a different job, as | told them when I joined that I wanted 
to be a draftsman, and as yet have not been sent to school. 

Please do not use my name on this letter as he will be worse than ever. 

Yours truly, 





Retired Chief Thinks Kid 
Can Learn Much From CPO 


1621 Avondale Lane, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


HREE cheers for that Chief who laid 
down the law to that recruit! The 
Chief was not being nasty, he was just 
doing his proper duty. I hope that kid 
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will hereafter seek that Chief's advice when 
he is puzzled. The Chief will give him the 
straight dope and will show the kid how 
to make good. The kid obviously has a lot 
to learn about pride in his appearance, pride 
in his uniform, pride in his ship, pride in 
the Coast Guard. He can learn all these 
things from that Chief. 
Sincerely, 
JIMMIE MAHAN, BMC (Ret.). 


Seaman Says Lad Lacks Pride 
In Uniform And Appearance 


Coast Guard Depot 
Woods Hole, Mass. 

N REPLY to the author of the letter of 
criticism of a chief petty officer — 
Apparently the person who wrote the 

letter has not been in the service long. The 
chief was doing his duty and only his 
duty. If this character knew the stem from 
the stern, he would know that discipline 
and morale go hand in hand, just like ham 
and eggs. 

Incidently it is always the young punks 
who go out drinking who get into trouble 
and not the older guys. 

Time was when every sailor in the Coast 
Guard was proud of his uniform and his 
appearance. A sailor that hasn't the confi- 
dence and personal pride in his appearance 
to keep his uniform and himself in condi- 
tion to pass the most rigid inspection, 
whether by his Chief, Captain, or Area 
Inspector, should be allowed a few days 
aboard to clean up. If the men on thi 
character's ship have to be told to take 
bath, they must be some kin to ani 
and shouldn't mind being looked upon 
same. 

As for a Chief Engineman putting 
seaman on report, the chief was well wit! 
his rights and again was doing his duty 
it should be done. There are too m 
““‘boots’’ who think a petty officer or ¢ 
petty officer of the artificer branch ca 
put a seaman on the books or that a c 
or petty officer of the seaman branch ca 
put a fireman, or yeoman, or any ot 
rate inferior to him, on report. This ii 
Lord Fauntleroy revealed his stupidity 
questioning the chief's right. 

Sonny, when you grow up yee 
sign your letters and read your contr 
you will find that you asked to join the 
C. G., the C. G. didn’t request your sery- 
ices. Any service is only as good as the 
personnel who make it up. Mabe whén 
you wise up you'll learn that the world 
and the C. G. don’t owe you a living. In 
the good old U. S. A. we still work on 
the merit system. Those who merit ragk 
and rate and the pay and authority that go 
with it, get it! ‘ 

EUGENE J. BIELICK, SN. 





From West Coast Comes Blast 
At Kid Who Assailed Chief 


AS READING the January issue of 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE and ran 
across the complaint out of Boston, and 
like him, that is the first time that I have 
written to the MAGAZINE, but I just want- 
ed to write and put my two cents worth 
into it, too, as I am sure that you will 
receive a lot of mail on this complaint. 
First of all, I think that this man should 
read the regulations concerning uniforms. 
I am sure that he would find that all per- 
sonnel clothing shall be uniformly sten- 
ciled, and that black socks should be worn 
unless otherwise directed, and that the chief 
was just doing what he is supposed to do. 
I think that this man would be sur- 
prised if he found out just what that chief 
could do, no matter whether he is in the 
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BATTLE STATIONS... 


me at 


WITH THE 
NAVY NOW! 


When calls came for tactical air support in 
Korea, the day after hostilities started, 
Douglas-built AD4 Skyraiders were on the 
job. From their battle stations on U.S. car- 
riers, they flew into combat against North 
Korean ground troops. 

Ready in quantity to meet the immediate 
need —with versatility to serve as day or night 
bombers, aircraft early warning, or for anti- 
submarine work...that’s the Skyraider story. 

Now in production at Douglas is an even 


Depend on 


\ 
+ 


A 


more versatile member of the AD series. It’s 
the AD5, which can be modified for use as 
a 6-place transport, 12-place evacuation ship, 
photographic plane, litter carrier, long-range 
bomber, attack bomber, or radar-equipped 
“eyes of the fleet.” 

Because it does take both time and money 
to produce good airplanes, Douglas works far 
ahead on design and development so when the 
call to battle stations comes,. the planes will 
be there. Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


a engineers and technicians 


are needed at Douglas 
...@ good place to work. 


First in Aviation 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF 


AIRCRAFT FOR 32 YEARS > 


MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 
FIGHTERS ~ ATTACK PLANES ~ BOMBERS » GUIDED MISSILES » ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT » RESEARCH 





engineering division or not, and as for that 
paint, I think that I would have done the 
same thing, and I am not a chief, either. 
If that paint brush had been cleaned like 
it was supposed to have been after it was 
used, it would not have been in that con 
dition. 

That scrounge that the chief told to 
take a shower should be on the ship that 
I am on! The chief would not have to 
tell him that, the crew would have gotten 
hold of him and used a scrubbing brush 
on him. There is no reason on this earth 
why a man should have to be told to take 
a shower! 


I personally think that this man is not 
adaptable to the Coast Guard way, but I 
think that if we had more chiefs like the 
one that is criticized in the letter the Coast 
Guard would be a lot better off, and could 
make a man out of this so-called sailor. 


| ae et 


West Coast Cutter Man. 


Another West Coast Reader 
Puts Boston Boy On Griddle 

Coast Guard Radio Station 

Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 
MAY IS the fair and many is the foul 

gripe I have read registered in this 

column, but now I think it has hit the 
peak. The ‘‘peak’’ meaning naturally the 
fair-haired boy from Boston who sure is 
having one rough time of it, what with 
the ‘‘Prussian Army sergeant’ and_ all. 
Maybe they did ship him into the wrong 
outfit after all, or is he too old for the 
Cub Scouts? Come to think of it, he didn’t 
mention his age, did he? 

First, let’s ask him to look at the Coast 
Guard retired list. Now, just how many 
of those men whose names you can see on 
that paper have gone through their entire 
career without being checked for names on 
gear, being restricted from bars and so 
forth, being checked for proper uniform 
before departing on liberty, and without 
getting a good old-fashioned breaking-in 





cading waves. 


winter scenes. ‘‘Hey!’’ thought we. 


power of the Coast Guard? 


pressed by his fisticuffs. 
We salute you 


Guard - 
the Coast Guard Shield. 





This Month's Front Cover 


leper WE WERE in the front office, faced with one of our regular monthly 
problems; we needed a front cover for the March edition. 
We shuffled through a stack of photos. 
and storms, we gave much of our attention to scenes of ice and snow and cas- 


Then we came upon a photo of a young lad. a photo improperly filed among 
“Are we forgetting the human element? 
Sure. our ships, planes and equipment have to withstand the assaults of the 
blustery month of March but what about the men who really are the motivating 
Let’s salute the men of the Coast Guard by por- 
traying a typical Coast Guardsman on the cover!”’ 

Everyone liked the idea, so that’s how the photo of Seaman Stanley Nawa- 
laniec arrived on this month’s front cover. 
River Base, N. Y. City. He’s a rugged lad who likes prizefighting. He’s engaged 
in about twenty bouts, winning most of them. But we are ‘running his photo 
because we think he looks like a real Coast Guardsman, not because we are im- 


you who swab the decks, cook the chow, operate the 
engines and stand the weary, endless watches! You are the lifeblood of the Coast 
and the picture of Stan Nawalaniec is symbolic of every wearer of 


March, being a month of winds 


Stan is on duty at Pier 9, East 
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lecture from a chief? Not very many, if 
any! Secondly, better have him re-read his 
Bluejacket’s Manual and find out exactly 
what the responsibilities of the OOD, and 
for that matter, the chiefs aboard any ship 
are. 

And as regards that other poor lost 
soul (?) who was forced to take a bath, 
maybe it was for the best that the chief 
did tell him to take a bath before he started 
contaminating the whole compartment 
where he slept, and the rest of the crew 
gave him one. This which I have wit- 
nessed, is indeed, very unpleasant. This 
and probably many more letters will deluge 
your office, so will close for now with only 
one more word ... Amen! (The latter in 
regards to the Editor’s note beneath the 
letter in question.) 

Yours for a bigger (it couldn't be bet- 
ter) book, 


P. F. BURDEN, RM1 (P). 





From Puerto Rico Comes Praise 
For Chief Who Made Kid Toe Mark 


CGC SAGEBRUSH, ‘ 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. = 
OY, WHAT a beaut we got in the 
Coast Guard when you enlisted! “I 
told poppa and he laughed, but momamia 
didn't like it." Why in the name of ail 
that is holy didn’t you stay home with 
momma? Afraid of the draft? Poor béy 
can't get his little bottle of beer because 
he is only 18. I would be willing to bet 
that the guy who had to take the shower 
was the same one who wrote the complaiat. 
Granted there are some pretty rug 
chiefs in this outfit, but the majority 6f 
them have earned the right to be rough. 
Congratulations, Chief (whoever you are). 
None of us like to live with ‘‘scroungy 
fakers.’" Next time, give that 
Bathless Groggins’’ a good scrubbing for 
me! 


sailors or 


L. J. LUSSON, HMI. 


New York Yeoman Joins Others 
in Reprimanding Boston Boot 


New York, N. Y.7 
I am so sorry for the seaman in Bost@n 

that it has been impossible to work @ll 
day. It seems that this unfortunate youmg 
man has the impression that he is not in 
a military outfit, since his allegation con- 
cerning the comparison of the wicked chief 
to an Army sergeant denotes his complete 
lack of faith in the first requisite of any 
good petty officer and that is, leadership 
and discipline. 

Also he seems to feel that fakers and 
scroungy sailors are great fellows and to 
be commended as such. But that terrible 
chief frightens little seamen and firemen 
and says that people should wash and shoot 
straight with their fellows! Tch, tch. 

And to top it all off, this awful chief 
has the nerve to inspect the liberty party 
before sending it ashore! This darling 
writer should be in some scroungy G.I. 
outfit and see what inspections are like. 
Or maybe he likes to look like a slob when 
on liberty. His intimation that the chief 
looks at them like they were animals is 
probably the only truism in his entire sob- 
bing epistle. The chief merely sees what 
he looks at! J. E. CAIRONE, YN2. 
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FOR PERFECTION AT INSPECTION 
or Winning bliss with a miss, you’re at 
your best with amazing new GRIFFIN 
BOOT POLISH. One swipe of the brush 
sets its new Microsheen finish agleam 
with a super-rich jewel-like brilliance 
that makes even old shoes shed their 
serviee stripes. Try this amazing new 
long-life, super-brilliant polish. You'll 
call it tops. 


BOOT POLISH 
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Entire Crew Of This Vessel Send 
Greetings To The Boston Baby 
Mobile, Alabama. 


yur reading the MAGAZINE we ran 

across a letter which we (the crew) 
thought should be answered. We kind of 
think that the writer ought to try the Boy 
Scouts and then he’s really think that 
things are rough. Just what does he think 
a chief petty officer should act like? He 
claims that the chief told the crew that 
he didn’t like scroungy sailors and, shortly 
after that, the chief made him take a 
shower. I have been in the Coast Guard 
myself for three years and two years and 
a half of that time were served aboard 
tenders. I've seen some pretty scroungy 
guys after a day's work on deck but never 
have I heard a_ senior petty officer 
order a man to take a shower. 

Since said man is stationed up there in 
Boston he certainly must have at one time 
or another seen the liberty party on a 
weather ship muster. What kind of an 
inspection do they go through before going 
ashore? 

He wants to know if the chief has a 
right to look at them like animals. I have 
always had the idea that the OOD had the 
right to do anything that he thought 
should be done. If I happened to be the 
boatswain’s mate that he was working for 
and I saw that paint go over the side, he 
would be directly behind it! 

We have been wondering if there was 
only one bar in Boston or is that the only 
bar they would allow him to drink in? 
Maybe if he changes his ways a little bit 
the chief would tuck him in the sack at 
night and give him his bottle so he could 
fall asleep. 

In closing, I hope that he gets trans- 
ferred for the sake of the rest of the crew 
but I sure hope that he doesn’t get trans- 
ferred here! The crew of the CGC SHAD- 
BUSH agree wholeheartedly with the editor 
in saying: Thank God for chiefs such as 
the one in complaint. 

Crew of the CGC SHADBUSH. 

P.S.: We are sending a recording of 
“‘My Heart Cries For You" to the tenders 
in Boston and we trust it will eventually 
be delivered to the right party. 


Another Yeoman Reads The Riot 
Act To Recruit Who Complained 


New York, New York. 

HIS IS the first time I've ever had a 

reason to write, but after reading one 
letter in this month's edition, I feel I must 
say something. 

First, I want to say the story “Cutter 
CASCO Calling!!’’ was really good. Let’s 
have more of that kind. 

Secondly, this joker who wants a new 
editor should soak his head because it seems 
to me the present editor is doing okay. 

Thirdly, of all the asinine, stupid jerks 
I’ve seen, this guy from Boston complain- 
ing about his chief takes the prize. For 
his information, and apparently he’s just 
out of boot camp (thank God all boots 
aren’t that way). he'll have someone telling 
him what to do as long as he’s in the outfit. 

If this “‘Sergeant’’ is a Chief, he has a 
right to tell you what to do. He’s ap- 
parently worked for his rate, so give him 


credit. At least, if he’s regulation when the 
crew goes ashore, you always know where 
you stand instead of being doubtful about 
anything. 

The seaman who was put on report for 
throwing away paint and paint brushes 
should have had more sense when it’s just 
as easy to turn them in and get replace- 
ments. 

I'riend, you'll never go to school unless 
you rate it, and if you're as poor a drafts- 
man as you are a man, then we'd be better 
off with you as a civilian. You're not a 
man, you're still a child. 

KENNETH R. FEICK, YN3. 


An Old Timer Tells About 
The Old Days At Curtis Bay 

WAS interested in your story in the 

December edition relative to the horse 
that is reported to have served in the Coast 
Guard under the name of John Dobbin. 

In August, 1912, the Revenue Cutter 
FORWARD arrived at the Depot, Curtis Bay, 
Md., and transferred her crew to the MIAMI 
for commissioning of that vessel. This 
was the same MIAMI that was later named 
TAMPA and was lost in World War I. 

At that time there were at the Depot 
two mules and one wagon employed at 
hauling various items about the premises. 
It was my understanding that the mules 
were carried on the books as seamen and 
the wagon as a boat. I never actually saw 
the books but I do know that the mules 
were referred to as the Smith Brothers! 

And let me tell you something about 
your cover on the January issue. If the 
young man will obtain a bow oar instead 
of trying to use a Number 2 or Number 3 
oar, he will get along much better. A 
proper bow oar is one of the longest oars 
in a boat. I know, as I was bow hook 
before we had motorboats for general use. 

LCDR. M. B. COLE (Ret.). 








Coast Guard Wife Recommends 
Personal Insurance For Retired 
Eckerman, Michigan. 
AM THE wife of a retired Coast 
Guardsman and am familiar with some 
of the problems of living within the limi- 
tations of retired pay. Retired persons 
make a big mistake when they fail to join 
some hospitalization policy group such as 
the White Cross, the Blue Cross, etc. Our 
family carries a policy valued at $250 and 
the cost is only $6.75 per month. If sick- 
ness should occur, we will have this policy 
to pay our expenses 
We own our own home which we 
bought during World War IT and it has 
been a blessing to us. I did not follow my 
husband when he was transferred from 
Station to station but found a home and 
stayed here with our son, now age ten. 
When my husband did come home from 
service he had a place to come to. I believe 
if more wives would do this they would 
find it much easier to get along on retired 
pay. MRS. FRANK PETOSKY. 
(EDITorR’s NOTE: Nor all wives will 
agree that the best interests of wedlock are 
served when the wife does not accompany 
the husband when he is transferred from 
one place to another. We've heard this 
subject discussed very heatedly for many 


years.—E. L.) 
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Reader Sees Athletics As 
Major Help To High Morale 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


I AM WRITING this letter with one pur- 
pose in mind, to further the athletic 
program in the Coast Guard. In an article 
in the January issue, football was pointed 
up. The story of the C. G. Bears’ great 
record of eight wins, one tie, and one loss 
is an example of the great spirit the Re- 
ceiving Center put behind these boys. 

This spirit which is created by sports 
is carried over in the every-day work where- 
by both the service and the individual 
profit. 

The big question is what can we as 
individuals do to further athletics? The 
answer is in the hands of the officers and 
enlisted men of the service. Let’s hope 
some farsighted person or persons will take 
this problem to heart and do something 
about it. 

I would like to compliment Captain 
Imlay and LCDR. Clark for their further- 
ance of the athletic program at the Coast 
Guard Receiving Center, Cape May, New 
Jersey. 


Sincerely, 


C. M. WHEELER. 





Bill Sloughter Can Get Five 
Bucks If He Reads This Letter 


S.S. ATLANTIC SEAMAN, 
Atlantic Ref. Co., 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


5 peas NO doubt will be a very strange 

request. While reading one of your re- 
cent issues of COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
I ran across a William Sloughter, BM], 
eligible for BMC. If he is William C. 
Sloughter, BM1, (201-774) and you give 
me his address I will gladly send him the 
five bucks I borrowed from him in Boston 
in 1943. 

I'm sure if it is little Willie I’m asking 
about he would sure be surprised to get 
the five bucks, which he no doubt thought 
went the way of all good fivers. 


Thanks again, 


BLAINE BOXWELL. 





Coast Guardsman Wonders If 
Grandmother Would Be Offended 


Lewes, Delaware. 


| igus START by saying I enjoy your 

magazine and have nothing against it. 
As a matter of fact, we fellows here on 
this lighthouse read every issue from cover 
to cover. Maybe this place is getting me 
down, but, I’m one guy in this outfit that 
is proud of it. Our COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE lets us in on what is going on in 
our outfit. I heard an old salt tell me a 
couple of months ago, “‘It isn’t the Coast 
Guard that is bad, it is just some of the 
guys that are in it.” 

Now to tell you what I really wrote this 
letter for. The MAGAZINE has an adver- 
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tisement asking what our families know 
about the Coast Guard. I have the problem 
of whether to send the MAGAZINE to my 
grandparents or not. They are always ask- 
ing what I do, about the history of the 
Coast Guard, is it a branch of the Armed 
Forces, and many other questions which are 
hard to explain. It so happens that they 
are highly religious and if they got a copy 
with the cuss words here and there, I'm 
sure they would take the wrong slant on 
the USCG. My grandmother even shud- 
ders at pictures of short dresses on women. 
Don’t get me wrong, I cuss just as much 
as the next guy, but what do you think 
of this? Could we do without it or not? 

I wish you would print an article on 
this subject so that you would get opinions 
on it. I would also appreciate an answer 
from you telling me whether to send them 
a subscription or let them go unlearned on 
the subject of the United States Coast 
Guard. 


Sincerely yours, 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: We have withheld 
the name of the writer of the above letter 
in order to protect him from embarrass- 
ment, but where in the world does he or 
anyone else aet the idea that the pages of 
this publication are strewn with cuss 
words? Once in a while we may have used 
a four-letter word meaning the place of 
everlasting torment for sinners but that 
same word is frequently used by ministers 
of the gospel. Really, shipmate, we think 
your statement is unreasonable and unfair. 
As for your grandmother being offended, 
we can guarantee she'll not see cuss words 
in our pages, but we can’t promise to 
censor the length of the dresses worn by 
the women who are occasionally pictured 
here. Those women would have a right 
to be offended if we tried to tell them how 
much of their lower limbs they might leave 
exposed. 

By all means, send your grandmother a 
aift subscription, and if she is ever offended 
bu anything appearing in our pages we will 
gladly cancel the subscription and refund 
the purchase price.-—E. L.) 





Magazine Means More To Him 
Since He Joined Reti-ed List 


P. O. Box 470, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


WOULD JUST like to say a few words 

in appreciation of our MAGAZINE. 

I was retired in 1945 after serving in 
both the Navy and the Coast Guard. 

I didn’t pay much attention to the 
MAGAZINE while I was in the service, just 
reading here and there in it. It is a different 
thing now. I read every sentence in the 
MAGAZINE! I have kept up with many of 
my shipmates in these changing times. I 
enjoy every feature you pirnt down to the 
last joke. 

Enc!osed is my $2.50 check. Keep my 
subscription rolling. 


Sincerely yours, 


BENITO LADRILLONO, CCS (Ret.). 


why zip, zip, zip 


when 


one zip does it!) 
Carry a Zippo and get a light 
the first time—every time! One 
zip and Zippo is lit—even 

in wind or rain. And—Zippo 
offers you FREE mechanical 
repair service! Ask your Ships 
Service Store how you can 
get a Zippo engraved with 
your name or message in 
your own handwriting! 


LIFFO 


the one-zip 
windproof lighter 


©1952 Zippe Manufacturing Compeny, Brodferd, Pe. 
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VERSATILE SPERRY GYROPILOT 
ON JET FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS, 
AIRLINERS, EXECUTIVE PLANES, 
HELICOPTERS AND 

LIGHTER -THAN-AIR SHIPS 


> For widely diversified aircraft the 
Sperry Gyropilot* is providing consist- 
ently smooth, precise automatic flight 
control under all flight conditions and is 
making possible automatic approaches 
through low ceilings in rough air. 

> The flexibility in applying this Gyro- 


Pi 


Aiton, Jee 


OF THE AIRWAYS 


pilot to all types of aircraft is the result 
of 10 years’ experience in combining 
precise reference systems with electronic 
rate circuit techniques and high response 
servos which accommodate all control 
situations from lighter-than-air ships to 
guided missiles. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS e BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


IN CANADA—SPERRY 


GYROSCOPE 


COMPANY OF CANADA, 


LIMITED, 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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THE WAGE INCREASE 


cA, THE hour of going to press 
it is worth noting that the only 
publication in the entire country 
that gave advance warning that 
there would be stubborn opposi- 
tion to the military pay bill was 
the U. S. CoAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE. Newspapers and magazines 
were unanimous in stating that the 
pay increase would be passed by 
Congress in the month of January 
and that the measure was due for 
easy sailing. The U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE vehemently dis- 
agreed (see Pages 6 and 7, January 
issue) and warned that the pay in- 
crease might be sidetracked if the 
measure did not receive a greater 
degree of support from voters and 
taxpayers. 

The opposition (much of it off 
the record) that was given to the 
pay measure came as a startling 
surprise to most persons, but it is 
difficult to see why they should 
have been surprised. Certainly there 
had been ample election-year signs 
to indicate that many Congressmen 
who had been approving vast finan- 
cial expenditures in recent years 
were now going to make a vote- 
gathering gesture as exponents of 
economy in Government — with 
the non-political members of the 
Armed Forces as the goat. 


Politicians who loudly advo- 
cated funds for expenditures in their 
local areas where they are dependent 
upon the votes of their constituents, 
were quick to realize that only a 
very few Servicemen cast ballots. 
Accordingly, this was the place to 
start a move towards economy! 

Eventually it will be established that 
the pay increase will be enacted by 
the House and the Senate in spite of 
the optimistic complacency of news- 
papers, magazines and individuals 
who went merrily along their way 
giving positive assurance that the 
pay increase was “‘in the bag.”’ Dur- 
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ing the final few weeks, a number 
of patriotic organizations awakened 
to the danger that threatened the 
pay bill and took praiseworthy 
action and it must be assumed that 
this action influenced the vote of 
many Congressmen. 


ee 


RETIREMENT FUNDS 


cA pproxIMATELY five years 
ago the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE made the editorial suggestion 
that the Armed Forces might well 
consider the subject of a contribu- 
tory retirement system. Just a few 
weeks ago President Truman made 
the same suggestion to Congress. 
The President’s suggestion has re- 


ceived a cold shoulder and it is a 
certainty that the subject will be 
pigeon-holed. 


The President’s suggestion is an 
extremely unpopular one with the 
vast majority of Service personnel. 
Nowhere have we found a support- 
er of the idea. However, we feel 
that a contributory retirement sys- 
tem is something that is destined 
for much serious consideration and 
we predict at this time that, within 
ten years, the men of the Armed 
Forces will be closely associated 
with a retirement fund that will be 
maintained by their monthly cd@n- 
tributions and by Governmént 
matching funds! 


Two things point toward fhe 
eventual adoption of a contribu- 
tory retirement fund. First, mamy 
retired personnel are finding it @n- 
tirely impossible to survive on their 


THE CITY OF NEW LONDON, CONN.., is well represented aboard the Cutter EAstwinp by 
these seven citizens of that good Coast Guard community. The lads are pictured reading a 
copy of the New London Day that mysteriously found its way aboard the big vessel. Back 


row: Sanders Barras, Ensign Charles Glass and Ensign Arnold Reynolds. 
John Susi, Donald Glankler, Harold O'Hanlon and Joe Rowland. 


Front row: 
(Eprror’s Note: There 


will be no charge to the Day for this free plug! ) 
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retirement income, and some of 
these cases border on actual tragedy. 
If these men had been members of 
a required contributory fund dur- 
ing their many years on active duty 
they would not today be faced with 
a near state of poverty. Secondly, 
the retirement rolls of the Armed 
Forces have reached fantastic figures 
and there is no reason to believe 
that there will be any tapering off. 
In fact, the contrary appears true, 
with the retirement list increasing 
steadily for a number of years. 

The salaries of retired men can- 
not be paid by wishful thinking. 
Neither can those salaries be paid 
by means of patriotic speeches. The 
salaries can be paid only by taxes, 
more taxes and even more taxes — 
amd anyone who thinks that the 
tax burden facing the nation today 
isn't a serious problem should have 
his head examined! The tax burden 
is the hottest bit of dynamite in the 
affairs of the nation today, hotter 
even than questions of national de- 
femse because taxes hold the answer 
to all national defense problems. 

* This writer feels that a contribu- 
tory retirement system might fore- 
stall a great deal of criticism and 
misunderstanding about Service re- 
tifement privileges in future years. 
True, there is not likely to be much 
public criticism while the nation 
reMains Service-conscious as it is 
today, but in the post-Korea era 
there will inevitably be a reassess- 
ment of values. 

It is realized that Service person- 
nel bitterly resent even the slightest 
suggestion that they should make 
any contribution toward their own 
eventual retirement but we are in- 
terested in seeing the retirement 
privileges protected and, further, we 
are interested in seeing retired men 
achieve a degree of financial security 
that will permit them to enjoy their 
retired status. It is a bitter truth 
that many retired men are today in 
desperate economic situations. 

Every time this writer sees a re- 
cruit enter the Coast Guard he 
thinks how simple it would be if 
the youngster were to be indoctri- 
nated into a system whereby a cer- 
tain percentage of his monthly pay 
were withheld, to be restored to 
him 20 or 30 years later when he 
enters retirement. 

One thing should be clearly un- 
derstood about any and all con- 
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verence 
for life is a 
profound belief 
in the dignity 
and worth of 
every human being. 
It moves men 
of goodwill to 
clasp hands for 
the common good. 
Humbly they 
will ask their 
Creator for the 
understanding, 
the compassion, to 
share with others 
the blessing 
with which God 
Himself has 
endowed the earth. 











tributory systems. They should be 
aimed at improving the lot of the 
retired man, not adding to the bur- 
dens of that man. 

Of course, the simple solution is 
to leave the present retirement sys- 
tem undisturbed. However, such 
reasoning is foolhardy. The present 
system is full of weaknesses, not 
the least of which is the fact that 
retired men are finding it impossible 
to support their families on their 
small incomes. The proper purpose 
of a contributory system would be 
to supplement the retirement pay 
that came from Government funds 
with funds accumulated by the in- 
dividual during his Service career. 


How much does the Government 
expend each month for salaries of 
retired personnel? The figure is not 
readily available but it can be esti- 
mated roughly as a staggering sum 
when it is realized that the Coast 
Guard alone spends more than $17,- 
000,000 per year for salaries of its 
own retired persons! ! 

Like it or not, the Armed Forces 
are going to be faced with the task 
of studying the advantages and dis- 
advantages of several contributory 
retirement systems, and if the Serv- 
ices undertake this task themselves 
they are more likely to fare well 
than if they wait for a calculating 
civilian group to undertake the 
study. 

We repeat our prediction: With- 
in ten years the personnel of the 
Armed Forces will be participants 
in a contributory retirement system! 


Like it or not! 
* * * 


cA; EXPECTED, the gradual 
and very sensible increase in Coast 
Guard strength has been assured. 
There will be a modest increase in 
the number of aircraft, a modest 
increase of Reserve activities and a 
modest increase in personnel, with 
personnel strength tapering off in 
mid-year at about 35,000. There 
has been no effort on the part of 
the Coast Guard to embark upon a 
grandiose spending orgy even 
though this has meant that the 
Coast Guard has been hard pressed 
to spread its equipment and its per- 
sonnel “thin enough’”’ to cover the 
multiple duties assigned. 








“I am concerned about the very 
large future obligations which are 
being accumulated under the present 
military retirement system. At the 
present time, these future obligations 
are not funded and annual appropri- 
ations cover only the military retire- 
ment costs for that year. I believe 
that the Congress should examine all 
the Federal retirement laws and the 
experience which we have gained un- 
der them with a view to determining 
whether future obligations for mili- 
tary retirement should be met by a 
contributory system in which career 
military personnel and the Govern- 
ment share in the establishment and 
maintenance of a retirement fund 
adequate to meet the rapidly increas- 
ing costs of military retirement 
benefits.”’ 


PRESIDENT HARRY S TRUMAN. 
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KEN SMITH’S 
COLUMN 


—. 


Waen YOU step through the 
swinging glass doors of Radio New 
York you may be momentarily con- 
fused by the massed and mazed 
equipment. Don’t feel bad — we 
sometimes are, too. Stacked re- 
ceivers, transmitters, power units, 
teletypes, and all the other equip- 
ment that makes up an efficient sta- 
tion like Radio New York crams 
the tortured atmosphere. Tortur- 
ing cacophony to the unitiated, but 
the noise makes sense to us. The 
flesh-and-blood element, alert for 
weak distress signals, don’t have 
time to chat just now. 
‘I notice you gape at the shiny 
“Shing” in the corner. We don’t 
; what it is either, but it makes 

rn good joe. Let’s haveacup.... 


) Around here we'll never forget 


the night . . . we were just sitting 
there, minding our own frequencies. 
We were relaxed, casual... . 

Operators at their positions twid- 
died their thumbs and logged inter- 
mittent signals crackling in the 
phones. In radio stations the length 
of the coast the comparative serenity 
of mid-watches dulled senses, made 
radiomen light another cigarette to 
stay awake. 


Radio New York was no differ- 
ent. On a point of land, out Long 
Island way, teletypes gaped yellow- 
faced at positions and slept through 
the watch. The night was monot- 
ony personified. Then, as he glanced 
over receiver settings, and once again 
wiped his perspiring mitts on a wet 
hanky — one man got the shock 
treatment: 


SOS... . S803... 308: Evey 
man jumped at once. The operator 
flipped on a transmitter, and tele- 
types simultaneously chorused their 
business-like rattle. Commander 
Eastern Area Office in New York 
ordered radio stations connected 
north and south. In less than ten 
precious seconds every Coast Guard 
radio station from Maine to Miami 
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was linked, and radiomen far apart 
could fill in parts of this distress 
message as if they listened from one 
room. We were in business, but 
good! 

Comeastarea, the most efficient 
Search and Rescue organization in 
the world, now had receiving sta- 
tions at fingertip command. Inter- 
ested eyes peered at the yellow roll 
flowing from a machine. The flow 
was depressing: One _ luckless 
freighter headed slowly for Mr. D. 
Jones’ locker. How long she would 
stay affoat the Master couldn't say. 
Assistance had to be fast on this 
one, and a pieced-together distress 
message would permit at least a try 
at it. If they could just get the 
pieces... . They did! 

Position, description, weather, all 
had been copied by three operators 
on as many stations down the east 
coast. Those boys are good, and 
they'd just proved it again. 

Proceed and assist. One cutter 
was ordered off weather station in 
the bleak North Atlantic — a wel- 
comed respite from monotony; two 
merchant vessels requested to change 
course complied; and the three ships 
bore on the sinking freighter at full 
speed. The cutter had picked up 
the distress signals also, but due to 
rain — the radioman’s nightmare 
-— had missed the all-important 
position, the same position which 
had been swept into a readable mes- 
sage from bits received by shore 
units. Now, with full information, 
and prodded by the urgency of the 
freighter’s plea, the cutter spared no 
horse answering it. 

The case is past history now. It 
came out the way Coast Guard-as- 
sisted distress cases have been com- 
ing out since 1790. About this, 
the operators on those dull mid- 
watches remember that its future 
history, too. Therein lies the ele- 
ment of success in this business. 

Guarding three distress frequen- 
cies, Radio New York handles nu- 
merous fishing vessel assistance calls. 


Weather broadcasts are made daily 
to interested shore stations and to 
all the ships at sea. Special broad- 
casts of navigational information 
are made when necessary to warn 
vessels of everything from floating 
wrecks to erratically blinking lights. 

The yacht JUNEBUG may be 
bound across New York harbor 
while the QUEEN MARY is bound 
in from Southampton. JUNEBUG 
will want to know it if the buoy 
marking her channel is off station, 
and the majestic QUEEN may desire 
coastal weather. Radio New York 
is equally accommodating to both. 
That's prevention, while never re- 
laxing the guard which will pro- 
vide the cure in event of a mishap. 
Care for another cup? 

Anyhow, we live on a Lifeboat 
Station near here (you dunehop- 
pers, you), and get free-gangway 
when off watch. Sound good? It’s 
damn good. Most of the men here 
came off sea or isolated duty. After 
a tour here they'll be back on the 
ships and remote stations. 

I don’t mean to talk your arm 
off, old man, but you came in with 
three and that just isn’t standard 
equipment. 

What’s that?) Why are radiomen 
buggy? (Heh!) We claim they 
aren't. If idle claims changed idle 
opinions we'd claim a lot of things 
— everybody else is nuts — we're 
sane. This claim isn’t based on any 
report by doctors, but we aren't 
selling cigarettes, either. It just hap- 
pens to be the way it looks, from 
here. And if some bloke should 
term us — as a class — nuts, let 
me demonstrate to you one of the 
excuses we could offer for being so 
termed. Here's the effect of “SOS” 
on your ears: 

Sit down a minute. Fine. We 
take a piece of two-conductor wir- 
ing, with a plug on one end. We 
strip the insulation from the two 
leads on the other end. We attach 
one lead to each of your ears; you 
turn around. When you least ex- 
pect it we now give you something 
to tell your hereditarily ‘‘buggy”’ 
grandchildren about. We plug it in. 
You scream, you are electrified — 
but — don't stop working. Get 
that message, get that message. 

You have entered a most respect- 
ed clan. (I'll grant, the hard way.) 

Dit dit dit dah dit dah. 
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Mix OF THE Coast Guard Cutter GRESHAM 
staged a ‘‘remote control’’ beauty contest recently while 
on their regular weather patrol 1,000 miles at sea off 
San Francisco, and, solely on descriptions of airlines 
hostesses furnished by their pilots via radio, selected 
21-year-old Dionne Wheeler, petite blonde former 
model, as ‘‘Miss Celestial Airwaves.”’ 


Miss Wheeler emerged over 27 other hostesses in the 
unique contest that did much to relieve the tedium of 
a month-long weather patrol. Then, through coopera- 


tion of Transocean Air Lines, Miss Wheeler’s employ- 
ers, the newly-crowned queen was honored at a ship’s 
dance, presented with a crown and a wrist watch by 
enthusiastic GRESHAMITES, and proclaimed herself 
‘completely thrilled’’ with the unexpected honor that 
had been bestowed upon her. 

The TANEY crew joined with that of the GRESHAM 
in staging the party. Held on two different evenings, 
every member of both ships’ crews was enabled to 
attend, and Miss Wheeler’s presence on both nights 
added to the merriment. 


HELD ALOFT BY CREWMEN of the Weather Ships GresHAM and Taney is Dee Wheeler, chosen “Miss Celestial Airwaves” in a unique 

beauty contest held while the GresHAM was on weather patrol. Voting took place by crew members after hearing radioed descriptions 

of 28 airlines hostesses as the aircraft passd over the GresHAM 1,000 miles off San Francisco. Judging from the expressions on faces 
of these Coast Guardsmen, they were well pleased with their selection. 
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QUESTIONS 


Q.—What is the policy with regard to making a 
petty officer rating permanent when a man has been 
advanced more than one grade? For example, I was 
advanced to SK2(P) in November, 1950, and that 
rating has never been made permanent. However, I 
Rave since been advanced to SK1(P). Does advance- 
ment to SK1(P) mean that the Provisional status of 
my lower rate has been removed? Or is there some 
other policy by which a man’s rate is made permanent? 

»A.—Provisional rates are made permanent when 
vacancies occur in the normal complement. At that 
time the most senior men holding provisional rates 
afe selected and Rating Certificates are issued making 
their rates permanent. Advancement to another pro- 
visional rate does not automatically make a lower pro- 
visional rate permanent. Sometimes, however, a man 
will be eligible in two provisional rates for permanent 
advancement. In such cases he will only be issued a 
tating certificate in the higher rate which would auto- 
matically make the lower provisional rate or rates 
ingonsequential. 


* * * 
O.—Would Headquarters consider a lateral change 


in rating from EN1(L) to BM1(L) at the present 
time? 
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A.—Due to the excess of BMLI1’s in the service, a 
lateral change in rating would not be approved at the 
present time. In this connection, attention is invited 
to Article 5-C-57, Personnel Manual. 

ee 


Q.—What are my chances for being assigned to 
Aviation Machinist’s Mate School and _ eventually 
changing my rate to AD (AP)? I hold a pilot’s cer- 
tificate, Number 1105162. 

A.—You may apply for assignment to AD school 
through your district commander. You must agree to 
accept disrating to EN3 in order to be eligible. There 
is No program contemplated at the present time for the 
training of additional enlisted pilots. 

oa 
Q.—My name appeared in seventh place on the list 
established for Advanced Electronic Tratning at the 
R.C.A. Institute. Approximately when can I expect 
to be assigned to that school? 

A.—You have received orders to attend R.C.A. In- 
stitute with the class which will be assembled on 29 
February, 1952. 

i. ae oe 

Q.—What are the dates for the next two classes 
at the Yeoman School in Groton? 

A.—The next two classes at the Yeoman School 
in Groton are February 25, 1952, and April 21, 1952. 
* * * 

Q.—I have been in Alaska four months and my 
enlistment expires next month. May I be sent back 
to the States for reenlistment and reassignment? If 
I decide to reenlist in Alaska, will I receive mileage 
allowance from Seattle to place of original enlistment? 

A.—No, you will not be returned to the States for 
reenlistment and reassignment. If you do not reenlist 
or voluntarily extend, your enlistment will be invol- 
untarily extended for one year. If you reenlist in 
Alaska you will be entitled to mileage from Seattle 
to place of last enlistment or home of record at your 
option. 

oe 

Q.—I have more than 22 years of service, includ- 
ing Navy, former Lighthouse Service, and Coast Guard. 
I have a wife and two dependent children. I live on 
a two-man station so I receive Subsistence and Quar- 
ters. Just how much monthly pay and allowances 
should I be receiving? 

A.—An enlisted member of the Coast Guard in the 
rating of BM1 (pay grade E-6) with 22 years’ credit- 
able service is entitled to: 

Pay at the monthly rate of 

Subsistence allowance at $2.25 per day 

or monthly basis (30 days) (pro- 
vided no rations in kind are avail- 
able) 

Standard Maintenance allowance at 

monthly rate of 


$249.90 


$324.60 
A member in pay grade E-6 who has a wife and 
two dependent children is also entitled to credit of 
BAQ (W) (LC-2) at rate of $85.00 per month, pro- 
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vided he and his dependents are not assigned Public 
Quarters, and application is approved by Commandant 
(PS). This amount representing the Government's 
contribution, plus the $80.00 deducted from the mem- 
ber’s pay accounts, is paid to his dependents in the 
form of an allotment at rate of $165.00 per month. 
6S oe 

Q.—I joined the Coast Guard for a period of four 
years on March 30, 1948. At that time a three-year 
enlistment was not possible but prior to that date and 
after that date it was possible to enlist for three years. 
My enlistment expires in March, 1952. Will I be re- 
quired to serve an additional year? 


—A.—Your enlistment will be involuntarily ex- 
tended for one year unless you voluntarily extend your 
enlistment or reenlist. The term of enlistment which 
is expiring has no bearing on the matter under the 
existing Executive Order. 

+ 4 + 

Q.—What ts our standing on the eligibility list for 
retirement under provisions of the Enlisted Retirement 
Law? 

A.—Your standing is listed herewith: 


Service as of Approximate 
1 December, 1951 standing on 
Yrs. Mos. Days list 


KING, Charles H., ENC 24- 6-12 . & 
POLSTER, Charles L., DCI 19 116 
HOLETZ, Charles G., CSC 24 . 141 
BARCELA, Rosendo, SDC 18 . 146 
REED, Ola R., CSC 2 No. 233 
CICHORZ, Edward, BTC 23 . 266 
KLEMM, Harold R., ALC 9 . 298 
ENOS, Nobile, CSC 11 . 304 
SAVAGE, Nathaniel, SD1 12 346 

* * 


wowootoon 
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Q.—How many RM1’s are there in excess at the 
present time? 
A.—There are no RM1’s in excess at the present 
time. 
* o* * 


Q.—I am a former Lighthouse Service employee, 
inducted into the Coast Guard in July, 1941. I had 
27 years’ active service on 15 August, 1951, with good 
conduct. If I should retire, what would be the amount 
of my monthly retirement pay? 

A.—Provided you have good conduct your retired 
pay, if retired under the enlisted 20-year law, would 
be 75 per cent of your active duty pay, or $187.42 
per month. As of 31 January, 1952, you have com- 
pleted 27 years, 4 months, and 12 days’ active service. 

* * * 


Q.—How many years of service does my record at 
Headquarters credit me with for retirement purposes 
and for pay purposes? I entered the former Lighthouse 
Service in June, 1928, and had nine months, four days’ 
Navy time, plus six months’ National Guard time in 
Sacramento, California, in 1926. 

A.—As of 31 January, 1952, you have 24 years, 
one month and three days’ active service for retirement 
and 24 years, three months and 29 days’ service for 
pay purposes. 
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Q.—Is there a possibility that enlisted men who 
have had their enlistments extended for twelve months 
will be discharged prior to the expiration date of the 
twelve-month extension and prior to June 30, 1952? 

A.—Consideration has been given to the early re- 
lease of personnel whose enlistments had been involun- 
tarily extended under Executive Order 10270; how- 
ever, a review of the exigencies of the Service indicates 
that circumstances will not now permit the early release 
of personnel serving in involuntary extensions of en- 
listments. 

ee 

Q.—What is the next date on which Headquarters 
contemplates authorizing the retirement of enlisted men 
under provisions of the Enlisted Retirement Law? 

A.—31 May, 1952. Complete information on en- 
listed 20-year retirements is contained in Personnel 
Circular No. 35-51. 

* * * 

QO.—I would like to know if there is any way in 
which a person like myself can obtain a loan of five 
hundred dollars. I’m nineteen years old and the pute 
pose of the loan is to enable me to get married. ; 

A.—We know of no source from which money cam 
be borrowed for the purpose of getting married. Coagt 
Guard Welfare lends money to Coast Guardsmen 
whose families are known to be in actual distress 48 
the result of illness, etc., but marriage would scarcely 
come under such consideration. ¥ 

* * * 

Q.—Is the Coast Guard a military organization? 
If so, why is it not always included in military um 
dertakings? ; 

A.—yYes, the Coast Guard is a military organiza 
tion. And the Coast Guard is one of the Armed 
Forces. However, the Coast Guard is not a part of 
the Department of Defense. For this latter reasom, 
the Coast Guard is not directly influenced by policies 
of the Defense Department although there is very cloge 
liaison between the Coast Guard and the Defense Dé 
partment. The Coast Guard properly belongs in the 
Treasury Department where it has to do with the 
enforcement of the custom laws both in times of peage 
and war. 


“T’'ll teach you to eat my copy of the COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE!” 











IN REVIEW: 


Ship Losses In World War II 


Second In A Series Of Articles Describing The Loss Of Coast Guard Vessels 


C. G. CUTTER ESCANABA 


Ox THE 13th of June, 1943, at 0510, the Coast 
Guard Cutter ESCANABA blew up and sank within 
three minutes in the North Atlantic. The entire crew 
Gf 103 of the vessel was lost with the exception of 
two men. These were Malvin Baldwin, BM2, USCG, 
and Raymond F. O'Malley, SN, USCG. The cutter 
Was under the command of Lt. Comdr. Carl Uno 
Peterson of Newtonville, Mass. 


+ Observers aboard the CGC STorIS, the vessel near- 
egt the ESCANABA at the time, saw a cloud of smoke 





RAY O'MALLEY, one of the two survivors of the Cutter ESCANABA, 

pays tribute to departed shipmates at the EscANABA memorial in 

Grand Haven, Michigan. A mast and a liferaft of the ill-fated 

vessel are permanent fixtures at a memorial site in Escanaba 
Park, Grand Haven. 
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and flame billowed upwards into the air and the cut- 
ter sank, leaving only small bits of wreckage afloat. 
The ship sank so quickly that it had no time to send 
out signals. —The CGC RARITAN picked up the two 
enlisted men who said they had no idea what caused 
the explosion. The most probable explanation is that 
the disaster was caused by a mine, torpedo, or internal 
explosion of magazine or depth charges, but the evi- 
dence is not sufficiently conclusive to attach a cause 
directly or even remotely to any of these. 


Raymond O'Malley, SN, one of the survivors, who 
was helmsman at the time, stated that a noise which 
sounded like three or four bursts of 20 MM machine 
gun fire was clearly heard in the pilot house immedi- 
ately preceding the explosion. He further stated that 
such firing on the ESCANABA was virtually impossible 
and that no other ship was sufficiently close at the time 
to have done such firing. One remote but possible 
explanation would be the hydrophone effect of a tor- 
pedo heard through the loud speaker, which was con- 
nected and clearly audible in the pilot house. 


At the time of the sinking the ESCANABA was part 
of Task Unit 24.8.2 which was escorting convoy 
GS-24 from Nasarssuak, Greenland, to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The convoy had departed Greenland 
on the 10th of June and was made up of the CGC 
MOJAVE (Flag), the CGC TAMPA and the CGC 
ESCANABA, escorting the USAT, FAIRFAX and the 
USS RARITAN. On the 12th the CGC SToris and 
CGC ALGONQUIN joined as escorts. Before their de- 
parture the STORIS and ALGONQUIN had been ordered 
to conduct a search for a submarine reported by the 
Army to be in Brede Fjord. Other vessels anchored 
in the fjord had been ordered to prepare for action 
and had listened on their hydrophones for any indi- 
cation of the presence of a submarine but without 
results. 


The convoy, at 2200 on the 10th of June, 1943, 
had gotten under way. On the 12th many bergs and 
growlers were encountered and dense fog at times 
made navigation difficult and dangerous. The con- 
voy proceeded to the northwest in order to pass around 
the ice. Early in the morning of the 13th they had 
passed to the west and south around the ice field and 
had reached position 60° 50’ N, 52° 00’ W, when 
at 0510 dense black and yellow smoke was reported 
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PICTURED HERE IN her peacetime array, the ill-fated Cutter EscANABA is shown outward bound on a normal patrol mission on the Greag 
Lakes. Prior to World War II the EscANABA was stationed at Grand Haven, Michigan, where she proved to be of great aid to maritim® 
shipping. Her loss while on convoy duty in the Atlantic was one of the severest blows suffered by the Coast Guard. 


rising from the ESCANABA. She sank at 0513. The 
STORIS and RARITAN were ordered to investigate and 
rescue survivors, and the convoy began zigzagging and 
steering evasive courses to avoid any submarine which 
may have been in the vicinity. 


At 0715 the STORIS reported returning with the 
RARITAN to the convoy, having rescued two survivors 
and found the body of Lt. Robert H. Prause, which 
was on the RARITAN. No explosion had been heard 
by the other escort vessels and no signals had been 
either seen or heard. Although the STORIS and RARI- 
TAN were at the position of the sinking within ten 
minutes after disappearance of the ESCANABA, only 
these two survivors could be found. 


The CGC ESCANABA was one of six cutters of her 
class and was built at the Defoe Works, Bay City, 
Mich., in 1932. Her hull was steel, strengthened for 
ice-breaking, and before entering upon convoy duty 
in the North Atlantic, she was used on the Great Lakes 
with Grand Haven, Mich., as her permanent station. 
She carried two 3-inch 50-caliber guns and two six 
pounders. She was powered with turbine machinery 
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with double reduction gear and burned oil as a fuel 
She was 165 feet in length, 36-foot beam, with @ 
maximum draft of 13’ 7”. She had a displacemenf 
of 1,005 tons and a gross tonnage C. H. of 718. She 
had a speed of 13 knots and her engines developed 
1,500 H.P. 





C. G. CUTTER NATSEK 


S ometTiME during the 17th of December, 1942, 
the CGC NATSEK, a 225-ton converted fishing vessel, 
disappeared without trace in Belle Isle Strait, New- 
foundland. The NATSEK was proceeding from Nar- 
sarssuak, Greenland, to Boston, via Belle Isle Strait 
in company with the USS BLUEBIRD and the CGC 


NANOK. In command of the BLUEBIRD was Lt. 
Comdr. James F. Baldwin, USNR, senior officer of 
the three ships. He had conferred on the 13th of De- 
cember with the commanding officer of the NATSEK, 
Lt. (jg) Thomas LaFarge, USCGR, and the com- 
manding officer of the NANOK, Lt. Magnus G. Mag- 
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nusson, to arrange that the ships proceed to Boston 
in column, the BLUEBIRD leading. 


The BLUEBIRD and NATSEK got under way about 
0800, and the NANOK delayed about half an hour to 
receive mail and passengers. The BLUEBIRD, while 
proceeding down Skov Fjord closed the NORTH STAR, 
proceeding up, to receive mail, and also a trawler to 
receive a passenger. During this time the NANOK 
joined the NATSEK and, receiving no signal from the 
BLUEBIRD, the NANOK and NATSEK proceeded to sea. 
When the BLUEBIRD was again ready to proceed, the 
NANOK and NATSEK were some three or four miles 
ahead. The BLUEBIRD tried to communicate with 
them by searchlight but failed. The NANOK and 
NATSEK maintaining greater speed than the BLUEBIRD 
could attain, eventually parted company with her. 
On 17 December, 1942, the two vessels sighted Belle 
Isle Strait about 0100. 

About 0215 on the 17th of December, snow began 
to fall and Belle Isle Light became obscured. The 
commanding officers of the two vessels conferred by 
hailing back and forth and decided to proceed during 
darkness through Belle Isle Strait as long as their 
positions were known. The NATSEK was to lead and 

p the NANOK informed of the water’s depth, as 

e fathometer on the NANOK was inoperative. Be- 

use of the heavy snowfall, the two vessels soon lost 

ual contact with each other. The last contact the 

NOK had with the NATSEK was a little later that 

rning when the NANOK sounded two blasts on her 
fog horn, which was answered by a flash of white 
light from the NATSEK. 

+ About 0245 the NANOK stopped and lay to about 
four hours. After determining her position, the 
NANOK proceeded through Belle Isle Strait. When she 
came abeam of Point Amour Light the weather cleared, 
the wind hauled to the West, and within an hour 
reached gale force. The spray, whipped up by the 
high wind, froze, forming ice on the ship. By night- 
fall on the 17th the NANOK was West of Rich Point, 
with heavy icing conditions prevailing until the 22nd 


te 


when she passed south of Cape Sable. For three days 
following 17th December the NANOK’S crew worked 
long hours to break ice from the ship’s structure so as 
to prevent a dangerous accumulation. Meanwhile the 
BLUEBIRD, failing to overtake the other two vessels, 
proceeded, navigating to the east of Newfoundland 
and on to Boston, arriving there on the 26th. 


The deckhouse structure of the NATSEK and NANOK 
were similar, being secured to fore and aft beams by 
through bolts bearing against washers of such small 
area that, under heavy strain, the wood in the way 
of the washers failed, permitting loosening of the 
deckhouse structure enough to destroy watertight in- 
tegrity. Both vessels had radio transmitters and re- 
ceivers, and 500 and 2,670 kilocycles were to be 
guarded according to communications plan. Voice 
radio equipment was also available but was to be 
energized only on whistle signal from one or the other 
vessel. Channel ‘‘B’’ was to be used for voice com- 
munication. 

Vessels like the NATSEK had safely encountered 
icing conditions similar to those of 17th December, 
1942, while fishing. On the 26th of December an 
inquiry from the representative of the Commander, 
Greenland Patrol in Boston was retransmitted to 
“COAC” and “‘NOIC” Sydney, Nova Scotia. On 
29th December, a description of the NATSEK, her desti- 
nation, etc., was given to ““COAC,” ‘‘FONF,”’ and 
“AIRJOHN.” Inquiries were made throughout New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia by ““ADC”’ and shipping 
and naval authorities were requested to investigate. 

On 30th December ‘‘AIRJOHN” was requested 
to make an air search of southern and eastern coasts of 
Newfoundland. The U. S. Army was requested to 
search the western and southern coasts from Belle 
Isle. ““AOC’’ and ‘“‘EAC’’ were requested to search 
the Nova Scotian coast. The Argentia Air Detach- 
ment was ordered to search the southern coast of New- 
foundland, while the CGC ALGONQUIN was directed 
to search the vicinity of Belle Isle Strait. The only 
result of these searches was a report from ‘‘ADC”’ 


THE CUTTER NATSEK vanished in mid-December, 1942, during a prolonged storm off the shores of Newfoundland. Her entire crew was 
lost. She was a converted fishing trawler that had been pressed into wartime service along with several similar vessels. Her command- 
ing officer, Lieutenant Thomas LaFarge, was one of America’s most distinguished artists. 
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that a vessel answering the description of the NATSEK 
was seen crossing west of Belle Isle on a southerly 
course about 1400 (local time) on 17th December, 
and appeared to be heading toward Quirpon or Cape 
Bald. 

The most probable cause of foundering was struc- 
tural damage due to the bolts holding the superstruc- 
ture working through the wood or loss of stability 
from ice accumulation. The NATSEK was sea-worthy 
and her commanding officer, Lt. (jg) LaFarge was an 
experienced seaman, well qualified to command. Less 
probable causes might have been (a) stranding on out- 
lying rocks of the Newfoundland coast in an attempt 
to gain a harbor of refuge, or (b) engine failure. It 
is possible that the work of freeing the ship from ice 
was not started in time or pursued with enough vigor. 
The entire crew of 23 men and one commissioned 
officer are considered to have met death in line of duty 
on or after 17 December, 1942, as a result of 
drowning. 

The U. S. Coast Guard Cutter NATSEK was built 
by the Snow Shipbuilding Corporation of Rockland, 
Maine, in 1941 and was placed in commission in 
June, 1942. The cutter, which bore the Eskimo name 
for Fjord Seal, was 116.9 feet in length, with a beam 
of 23.16 feet and a draft of 11.8 feet. Her gross ton- 
nage was 225 tons and her net tonnage was 134. 





THE CG-85006 


T ne CG-85006 (Ex-CATAMOUNT), while on 
regular patrol duty off Ambrose Light, was destroyed 
by explosion on 27 March, 1943. The cause of the 
explosion was never ascertained. The vessel had been 
assigned to Ditch Plain Lifeboat Station, Montauk, 


N. Y., on November 5, 1942, for rescue and observa- 
tion duty. Of a total of ten crew members four were 
drowned. Five others were reported missing. Only 
the commanding officer, Garfield L. Beal, CBM, 
USCG, escaped. He was picked up six hours later by 
the SS CHARLES BRANTLEY AYCOCK. The body of 
Robert W. Angus, S1/c, USCGR, was also recovered 
by the AYCOCK, while the bodies of William Morris, 
CMM, USCG; James P. Meehan, BM2/c, USCGR; 
and John P. Parzych, S1/c, USCGR, were recovered 
from the water on March 28, 1942, by the USS 
SC-662. 

On March 26, 1943, the CG-85006 put out from 
Manasquan Lifeboat Station, N. J., at 1120 for patrol 
duty off the Atlantic coast. While proceeding to its 
assigned patrol area the boat developed motor trouble 
which was reported by Morris to have resulted from 
clogged feed lines from two of the fuel tanks. This 
trouble was remedied either by cleaning the clogged 
lines or connecting other tanks to the engine and the 
boat then proceeded to its patrol area and began its 
patrol. 

Shortly after 0001 on 27 March, 1943, Beal, who 
had been on watch, turned the watch over to Meehan, 
Parzych and Warlich and, lying down on a bench in 
the wheel house, fell asleep. He was awakened shortly 
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after 0400 by what he thought were gasoline fumes. 
He got off the bench and had opened the door of the 
wheel house when the explosion occurred. The cause 
of the explosion is unknown. Beal immediately 
stepped out and fell into what he thought was the 
bilge. From here he made his way to the stern. The 
four depth charges carried at the stern of the vessel 
were at that time intact, being set on ‘‘safe.’’ The 
vessel sank rapidly and the water was strewn with 
small pieces of wreckage and burning gasoline. Beal, 
Angus, Parzych, Quigley and Warlich found a large 
piece of wreckage to which they clung. Beal heard 
Meehan call out and then Meehan disappeared. Beal 
was rescued by the AYCOCK at 1010 that morning, 
the only known survivor. 


The CG-85006 had undergone extensive repairs to 
its motors at St. George Depot, Staten Island, about 
a month previously. These repairs had been made by 
the crew and had been completed satisfactorily. The 
boat had undergone other extensive repairs at Marine 
Basin, Brooklyn, N. Y., which had also been entirely 
satisfactory. When she left Manasquan to go on patgol 
the vessel was in good condition, except for sediment 
which was present in the gas tanks located amidships, 
behind the engine room. Just prior to 2400 on % 
March, 1943, the radio set broke down and it was 
impossible to send or receive messages. 

The CG-85006 (Ex-CATAMOUNT) was built By 
the Luders Marine Construction Company of Stag 
ford, Conn., and was accepted by the Coast Gu 
on October 15, 1942. 








Youll love Ein Both! 
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HOLIDAY 
An aromatic blend of five 
internationally famous 





EDGEWORTH 
A super-mild blend of the choicest, 
world famous White Burleys! 


Americas Fineet Pipe Tobacco! 
Represented by FRANCOIS L. SCHWARZ, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Supervisory Control Console for the U. S. Navy’s 
million-watt radio-telegraph transmitter. 


° Million-Watt Radio- 
Telegraph Transmitter 
now being installed 




















Here is the most powerful radio- 
telegraph transmitter ever built for 
the United States Navy. Signals 
from this super-power station will 
provide world-wide coverage. 


The new million-watt transmit- 
ter is designed to provide commu- 
nication with the U. S. Fleet even 
when other radio services are 
blacked out by magnetic and ion- 
spheric disturbances. Naval com- 


munications service requires posi- 


tive direct transmission to mobile 
forces at sea or in the air, wherever 
they may be. 


This powerful transmitter was 
built by RCA to Navy specifica- 
tions. It incorporates several out- 
standing technical achievements in 
transmitting gear of this type and 
power. Unique features include: 
variable frequency control . . . elec- 


‘ tron tubes with power gains of 250 


... fault protection which acts with- 





in ten-millionths of a second... 
and provisions for frequency-shift 
teletype signalling. 
J e . 2 

The engineering, manufacturing 
and service activities of RCA em- 
brace all phases of the electronic 
and communication fields on land, 
sea and in the air. RCA, through 
its vast facilities, is constantly gtriv- 
ing to provide our armed f@rces 
with better military equipment. 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


CAMDEN. N.J. 


Here And There With 
S Coast Guard Cameras 


3 aii ae : y . eae q sisal 4 . : 
HERE, IN FORMATION, is the crew of the Coast Guard Cutter Navesink, the harbor cutter that transported Winston Churchill, Anthony 
Eden and other dignitaries from the QuEEN Mary to Brooklyn Army Base. From left to right: Alan Read, Bernard Leff, William Carr, 
Marvin Wingo, Joseph Baker, Edward Carraciolo, George Lewis, Louis Makrez, BMC, William Michell, George J. Devanney, CBOSN 
@riprer ); Alan Goddu, Joseph Dobrow, MACH; Eugene Evans, Stanley Faftanowicz, ENC; Robert Fitzsimmons, Francis Brown, and 
x Joseph Fatula, BM2. Melvin Londner, FN, also of the NAVESINK crew, does not appear in the picture. 


j 


AFTER DONATING BLOOD, men from the Los Angeles Captain of the Port's office get coffee and donuts at the Long Beach Red Cross 
Blood Bank. Their blood is destined for Korea. Left to right: Jack Robinson, CS2; Walter J. Haun, SN; and Boyd K. Hickman, BM3. A 
large percentage of Coast Guardsmen in the Southern California area have subscribed to the blood program. 
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TWO COAST GUARDSMEN who recently completed training in multi-engine aircraft at the COMMANDING OFFICER of the Air Station 
Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas, are Lieutenants (jg) Richard Underwood and at Port Angeles, Washington, is 
William Butler, pictured here immediately after graduation. Commander R. R. Johnson. 


% s 


business in the IN THE ARCTIC or in the tropics, this is one routine that ni 
canteen of the Icebreaker Eastwinp. His customers are Charles changes. Despite some of the fearsome tales invented by old sa 
Rivers and Bill Fig. Judging from the beards worn by Margrave no one has ever been injured by medical “shots.” Pictured abd 
and Rivers, the sale of razor blades in the EAstwinp’s canteen is Bob Crowinshield preparing to administer a “shot” to Tom 
was at a minimum. Kenna. Tom appears husky enough to withstand the ordeal. = 


. 
a f 


HAROLD MARGRAVE, EMC, (right) does a brisk 


ail 


HERE WE GO AGAIN! It's another beard-raising contest, this time aboard the Cutter Eastwinp. Modestly displaying the titles they 
won are, left to right, Fred Shabo, DCC; Harry Armstrong, CS1; Arthur Sacco, BM1; Robert Potts, RM2; and William Fraser, EMC. 
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Keep your team 
together... 


USE THE 
RAILROADS 


AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


How big is your command? A platoon? A battalion? 
A division? Whatever number you're moving— 
you move as a unit when you go by train. 

Extra cars and special trains for personnel . . 

no complication of command. And you move 

on schedule . . . direct from point of origin 


to destination. 

@ Your command arrives fit and ready for duty, 
with all personal equipment . . . which is covered 
by the railroads’ big free heapene allowance 
(150 Ib. per man in in baggage cars, plus personal 
gear with the passenger). 





@ For any move—of any size, any distance 
—you'll find that travel by train 
is your wisest decision. 


The Military Committee of the 





SAVE 10%. Ten per cent discount allowed 


for all military travel on transportation requests. 


Also reduced fares for furloughees. 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES W. HARWOOD 


Garran CHARLES W. HARWOOD was recently 
appointed to duties as Western Inspector with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 


Captain Harwood was born on September 14, 


1900, at Nashua, New Hampshire. Entering the 
Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn., in 1922, 
he received an appointment as ensign after graduating. 

One of his first assignments was that of assistant 
engineering officer on the Cutter Mopoc. Leaving this 
vessel in December, 1924, he was assigned to the Office 
of the Engineer-in-Chief, Headquarters, until April, 
1926, when he became Engineering Officer on the De- 
stroyer AMMEN. 

He was detached from the AMMEN in February, 
1927, for duty as Engineering Officer on the Destroyer 
BEALE. In March, 1928, he returned to the Mopoc 
for line duty until September of that year. Following 
a short assignment as Executive Officer on the De- 
stroyer SHAW, he was ordered to fill this same position 
on the WAINWRIGHT in October, 1928. A third as- 
signment on the Mopoc, this time as Engineering Offi- 
cer, occurred in June, 1930, followed six months later 
by duty as Executive Officer on the GEORGE E. 
BADGER. 

From Septemper, 1931, to June, 1934, he was at- 
tached to the Coast Guard Academy, and during this 
period, took part in the 1932-1933 cadet practice 
cruises. His next assignment was on the Cutter 
CAYUGA as Executive Officer. Leaving the CAYUGA 
in September, 1935, he served a short period of duty 
at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., and was then 
assigned as Coast Guard Representative in Charleston, 
S. C. While on this assignment, he also served for 
more than a year as Captain of the Port. 
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When the Cutter BIBB was commissioned in March, 
1937, he became her Engineering Officer, and two years 
later, in June, 1939, became Executive Officer. Leay- 
ing the BIBB in June, 1940, he took command of the 
Cutter TAHOMA, and within the next year he algo 
served, at different intervals, as Commanding Offieer 
of the OSSIPEE and MENDOTA. 

A short period of duty at Coast Guard Headquarters 
early in 1941 was followed by designation as Com- 
manding Officer of the USS JOosEPH T. DICKMAN 
upon its commissioning in June. When that ship par- 
ticipated in the assault of Sicily, Captain Harwoéd 
commanded the Naval Task Group which landed ag- 
sault battalions on the beaches fronting Gela. For ex- 
ceptionally meritorious performance of outstandifig 
service, he received the Legion of Merit in November, 
1943. 

Leaving the DICKMAN in July, 1943, he became 
Operations Planning Officer at Coast Guard Head- 
quarters. He served collateral duty during this time as 
special assistant to the Chief, Office of Personnel, presi- 
dent of the panel on the Board of Review, Discharges 
and Dismissals, and acting Chief, Inspection Division, 
the latter designation being given him in October 1947. 

In August, 1948, Captain Harwood was named 
Chief, Ordnance, Gunnery and Readiness Division, 
Headquarters. He performed this duty until February 
18, 1950, when he began his assignment as Inspector- 
in-Chief, also at Headquarters. 

After receiving a commission as Ensign on Septem- 
ber 15, 1923, he was subsequently promoted in rank 
as follows: Lieutenant (jg), October 1, 1925; Lieu- 
tenant, July 3, 1926; Lieutenant Commander, Sep- 
tember 15, 1931; Commander, May 25, 1941, and 
Captain, December 10, 1942. 
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HERE'S ONE OF THE three hundred thousand fires that strike at America’s safety each year. Not all fires are avoidable but there is 
liffle excuse for fires aboard Coast Guard ships and at Coast Guard shore units where personnel are trained to be particularly vigilant 
: against disasters of all kinds. 


PIR 


Th, ASTONISHING destruction which occurs annu- 
ally in this nation as a result of fire becomes a matter 
of even greater concern to Coast Guard personnel when 
it is realized that fire loss in the Service has exceeded 
$500,000 in a single year. 

One of man’s first steps leading to modern civiliza- 
tion was his discovery and use of fire. Certainly the 
prospect of uncooked food and unheated homes, ships 
and buildings would not be pleasing to anyone. An- 
other daily use of fire by millions resulted from the 
borrowing of a custom from the Indians; someone 
conceived the idea of taking the tobacco leaf which the 
Indians smoked in pipes and wrapping it in thin paper. 
The acceptance of cigarette smoking, which must be 
classed as almost a necessity, is largely responsible for 
the transformation of this friend. Fire is an ally which 
may become a powerful enemy. If proof is desired of 
the danger offered by fire it is only necessary to refer 
to the record. 

In a single year, as mentioned above, fire damage to 


Coast Guard property exceeded $500,000.00. 
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me 
— a Friend or Foe? 


The primary cause to which the Governmental fires 
were attributed was smoking. The percentage of the 
number of major fires for one year is listed in the fol- 
lowing table: 


CAUSE 
Smoking — Matches 
Heating Systems 
Electricity 
Spontaneous Ignition 
Flammable Liquids 
Explosions with Fire Ensuing 
Lightning 
Incendiarism 
Open Flames and Torches 


PERCENTAGE 


Nationwide or Governmental causes of fires, percent- 
agewise, indicate the remedial action required. The 
Coast guard has experienced fires due to all of the above 
factors except one — lightning. That constant vigi- 
lance is necessary cannot be overemphasized. Although 
experience is the best teacher, having a fire is really 
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learning the hard way, and even then the lesson may 
not stick. Take the case of the fire department in a 
certain city. It answered an alarm and extinguished a 
fire in a hotel room occupied by a man and his wife. 
The burning mattress was ignited by one of the occu- 
pants smoking in bed. Less than a year later the same 
company answered an alarm and extinguished a fire 
in the same hotel, same room, same couple, and due 
to the same cause. The wife was taken to a hospital 
for treatment while firemen gave her husband a lecture 
relative to the hazards of smoking in bed. Less than 
two weeks later the same company was called to the 
same hotel, same room, same couple, and cause like- 
wise. This time the wife had burned to death and 
her husband lived only four days. 

The confinement of smoking to permissible areas 
and the enforcement of proper disposal of cigarettes 
and matches is of primary importance. 

Proper design, careful installation and frequent in- 
spection of heating systems should eliminate most of 
the fires listed next. Fire due to spontaneous combus- 
tion can be largely eliminated through good house- 
keeping and proper disposal of refuse. Clean and dry 
rags or paper cannot spontaneously ignite. Even rags 
soaked with petroleum oils or grease are unlikely to 


ignite. Spontaneous ignition usually occurs in rags or 
paper soaked in ‘‘oxidizing oils’; all animal or vege- 
table oils dry rapidly and can easily cause spontaneous 
combustion under favorable circumstances. This 
means: Beware of all rags or other refuse wet with 
paints, thinners, varnish, vegetable oils, linseed oil and 
similar liquids. Fires developing from the fourth cause 
will be prevented if constant familiarity with flam- 
mable liquids does not lead to contempt. Flammable 
liquids should be properly stored and handled in safety 
cans in accordance with recognized safety practices. 
Explosion will be positively prevented if gases, such 
as acetylene, and vapors from flammable liquids are 
never allowed to become concentrated in confined areas. 


Records at Headquarters indicate that Coast Guard 
personnel are sometimes careless in regard to fire haz- 
ards. A costly Coast Guard fire resulted from make- 
shift wiring in a generator room. Trained personnel 
working in this room daily had never “‘gotten around 
to’’ investigating the reason for this defective instal- 
lation or to replace it. Three different men passed by 
the generator room, smelled smoke, made a superficial 
check but failed to report their suspicions that somie- 
thing was burning. 

At a smaller unit another rather costly fire was 


a 


FORTUNATELY THE FIRE pictured above was deliberately created as part of a fire-fighting training program for Coast Guardsmen but, 
too often, scenes such as this are the results of the carelessness of individuals who have violated normal fire prevention practice. 
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attributed to defective wiring, which may not have 
been installed according to specifications. In this case 
the men involved proceeded in accordance with ac- 
cepted doctrine, which was in error under the circum- 
stances. As is normally expected, one of the two men 
present left the scene for a lengthy period to report 
the fire, but the report was superfluous since no as- 
sistance could be obtained for a matter of hours. In 
the meantime the remaining man was unable to get 
fire fighting equipment in operation. It is thought that 
the two men together could have extinguished the fire 
when it was first discovered. 


At two other small stations fires resulted from the 
amazing practice of supplying gasoline to two gene- 
rators by means of an open five-gallon can located 
between them. That means of ignition was constantly 
present cannot be disputed, and that gasoline fumes 


FIRE ATTACKS a house, a place of business or a ship every 

fourteen minutes! A typical industrial fire is this seven-alarm blaze 

in a five-story warehouse. Carelessness could repeat this disaster 
in your home or aboard your ship! 
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would pour from the open container could hardly be 
unexpected. 

Even minor fires should be considered potentially 
dangerous and procedures established to prevent their 
recurrence. The concern shown by a large oil cor- 
poration over fires which resulted in almost no dam- 
age can be illustrated by the fact that comprehensive 
preventive measures were prescribed following two 
such fires. A description of these fires will illustrate 
how insignificant they might appear to the uninitiated. 
In one, a man was painting the lagging on superheated 
steam lines with heat-resisting aluminum. He tried to 
paint the exposed portion of a superheated steam valve 
and when his paint brush caught fire he put the brush 
back in the paint bucket to extinguish the fire. In 
so doing he knocked the bucket over and set the whole 
works ablaze. 

In another case a machinist was priming the cylin- 
ders of a generator with gasoline in a tomato can. 
When the engine failed to start he removed the spark 
plugs and touched the starter to purge the cylinders. 
The cylinders were purged all right, but the vapor 
was ignited from the magneto and, in jumping back- 
ward to escape the flame, the machinist dumped the 
gasoline in the tomato can all over himself. From 
here on things happened fast. The machinist attempt- 
ed to remove his coverall suit but decided against same 
and jumped overboard. He was promptly fished out 
of the water and placed in the refinery ambulance 
which had arrived with amazing speed. No damage 
resulted, but a great deal of attention was given 
throughout the plant to fire hazards and the use of 
safety cans. 

One particular Coast Guard case seems to typify not 
only the sudden and unexpected occurrence of a fire 
but also the minor details of poor storage or house- 
keeping which can be easily overlooked until the fire 
focuses attention on the cause. On 15 July a garage 
and supply building was cleaned and the gear was 
stored for Saturday inspection. About 0930 on. the 
16th two bales of rags and two cartons of toilet paper 
were received and placed in the storeroom, the build- 
ing being secured at 1100. 

No one entered the building until 18 July, when 
the cook obtained a quart of varnish and again locked 
up. Two men parked a car adjacent to the building 
just before midnight on the 18th but noticed nothing 
unusual. At 0345 on the 19th the watch passed close 
to the building and noticed no signs of fire. At 0400 
the watch again passed the storeroom and smelled 
smoke. Efforts to extinguish the fire, which was rapid- 
ly gaining headway, were begun immediately; a CO2 
extinguisher was discharged at the blaze and the Hale 
Chrysler fire pump placed in operation. The nearest 
city fire department arrived within approximately five 
minutes and the fire was under control in a little more 
than half an hour. The entire storeroom was de- 
stroyed, however, with its contents. This fire brought 
to light that a highly combustible building, having no 
vents to help relieve the 90-degree outside temperature, 
was used for the indiscriminate storage of rags, paper, 
paints and oils. If, as was assumed, the fire was ignited 
by spontaneous combustion in clean, dry rags and 
paper, it is a phenomena unknown to science. 
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No recent Coast Guard fires have resulted in the 
death of personnel. In this respect the Service is indeed 
fortunate. In establishing fire prevention measures the 
persons who occupy the buildings and who will be 
called upon to fight incipient fires should be given 
greater consideration than the cost of the building 
itself. In other words, the cost of fire protection equip- 
ment should not be based upon the value of a build- 
ing alone but should also take into account the lives 
of the personnel stationed there. 


In combating the fire menace it is, of course, im- 
portant to design new construction in accordance with 
good fire engineering practices. Plans and specifications 
for alterations, additions, or extensions of existing 
buildings should be revised with an eye to adequate 
fire protection. Automatic sprinklers in some cases, 
adequate water supply, and adequate first-aid fire 
equipment are essential. Personnel must be familiar 
not only with each type of fire extinguisher and its 
proper use, but also with the actual locations of ex- 
tinguishers, hoses and hydrants. Drills must replace 
the smug assumption that good housekeeping, cleanli- 
ness, the use of fire-proof buildings for safe storage 
of flammables (paints as well as petroleum oils) must 
be insisted upon. The dangers resulting from care- 
lessly discarded cigarettes and matches must not be 
overlooked. Frequent inspections must insure all that 
fire hazards are eliminated or adequately controlled. 


Cursory inspections are not the answer to the fire 
problem. In order to eliminate hazards it is necessary 
to ask specific questions such as: 

1. Are inflammable receptacles provided for oily or 

soiled waste and rags? 

Are combustibles such as excelsior, paper, straw, 
or packing material disposed of when no longer 
needed? 

Is waste material allowed to accumulate near 
buildings, piles of lumber, or grassy areas? 

Is all dried grass, weeds, and brush cleared away 
from all buildings? 

Is the boiler room free from accumulated or com- 
bustible refuse? 


Is work or processes requiring the us: of flam- 
mable materials carried on near heating devices 
or open flame? 


Do steam pipes, stove pipes, or engine exhausts 
pass close to building walls or are they properly 
insulated where they penetrate walis or roofs? 
Are approved explosion-proof electric lamps, 
switches, and blowers installed wherever flam- 
mable vapors may be present? 

Are all paint lockers, oil rooms or coal 
bins well ventilated? 


storag? 


Are oils kept outside of main buildings in a 
s-parate oil house? 

Is there adequate illumination in paint lockers 
and oil storerooms so that there will never be a 
temptation to strike a match for better visibility? 
Is sawdust or other combustible material used to 
absorb dripping or leaking oil, or are metal drip 
pans provided? 
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‘The COAST GUARD MAGAZINE ts very good reading, 


Chef, but don’t forget the men have to eat.” 





Are all fire extinguishers and other fire equip- 
ment properly maintained? 
Are automobiles or gasoline powered equipment 
stored in areas containing valuable stock or equip- 
ment or any combustibles? 


Cleanliness, proper storage, disposal of refuse, ade- 
quately trained personnel, appreciation and control of 
the specific hazard of smoking materials, and the cate- 
ful inspection of the entire unit, its fire protecti@n 
equipment, heating systems and electrical wiring will 
stop fires. 





A SKILLED CRAFTSMAN is Fred A. Shabo, DDC, of the EAstwinp, 

shown here displaying a wooden and metal plaque made largely 

from twenty-milimeter shells. Admiring the handiwork are Ensign 
Leon Murphy and Photographer's Mate Ed Katz. 
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JIU JITSU 


It’s a Clever Physical Art But Not An Unbeatable System 


By LIEUTENANT JOHN MARTONE, USCGR 


Uxurstionep acceptance of certain accomplish- 
Ments by a jiu jitsu operator indicates a lack of infor- 
Mation, since feats executed by jiu jitsu experts are 
shrouded in mystery. The theory and practice of these 
methods makes possible fine photography of the tech- 
ique, but in real combat the element of surprise re- 
Mains the major factor in application and execution of 
the principles in the science of jiu jitsu. 

When the average person thinks of jiu jitsu, he 

ore than likely makes a wish consigning everything 
Japanese to the lower regions. The misunderstanding 
Of the close tie-up between the Japs and jiu jitsu seems 
to merit explanation. It may seem curious that illu- 
Minating articles have not been written on the science 
Of jiu jitsu. Many people believe some super-mys- 
terious magic power is the hidden secret of the science, 
that it can perform miracles, and puny persons can 
accomplish extraordinary physical feats. Some praise 
the science as the ultimate achievement of physical 
attainment; others denounce the methods it teaches. 

For more than 3,000 years jiu jitsu for very definite 
and specific reasons has been the highest form of self- 
defense for the Japanese. Geographical conditions 
mold and pattern the behavior of people who inhabit 
all areas of the earth. People of different locations and 
of different physical traits invent methods and weapons 
which serve their best need for defending themselves 
against any adversary. In ancient times it was custo- 
mary for the ruling families of the Orient to train 
their men in the accepted method“of fighting. 

In feudal history, military exercises were somewhat 
limited owing to the lack of equipment and knowl- 
edge of methods. Fighting apparatus consisted mainly 
of crudely fashioned spears and wooden clubs of all 
descriptions. For recreational purposes, major activi- 
ties included what is known today as jiu jitsu, com- 
bining offensive and defensive measures to overcome 





EpITOR’S NOTE: The accompanying insight into Com- 
munism is published in these pages through the courtesy 
of the Armed Forces Information and Education Division, 
Department of Defense, and is part of an educational 
feature entitled ‘“‘ARMED FORCES TALK.” 
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an opponent, fighting unarmed, and methods of fight- 
ing against weapons without weapons. Individuality 
in combat methods was originated by the warring 
clans, each family instructing its household in their 
particular technique of offense and defense. 


People adapt themselves quickly to changed condi- 
tions affecting their safety. The law of survival of 
the fittest compelled the Japanese to learn ways and 
means of offsetting the physical advantages of superior 
opponents. Leverage, offensive and defensive tactics 
of combat, strategy of attack (surpirse and otherwise), 
maneuverability of motion, coordination of move- 
ment, concentration of maximum power and approxi- 
mation of speed are active physical factors developed 
first by rugged individualists who lived during the 
stone age. Nature did not endow the Japanese with 
large and powerful bodies. The climate, terrain, and 
the food seem to have contributed to their smallness 
of stature. As a race, they are tough and possessed of 
an abundance of energy and stamina. 

The methods used in jiu jitsu are based on simple 
facts mastered easily by any normal person. The two 
different methods of self-defense involve a similarity 
of mental and physical movements. The technique of 
boxing comprehends out-thinking an opponent as 
opposed to jiu jitsu in taking unfair advantage by 
feigning inability to cope with the situation at hand. 
The Japanese do not employ their opponent's style of 
fighting. Possessing skill in jiu jitsu, though lacking 
in physique and power, they are masters in the art of 
applying holds, slipping, feinting, changing their of- 
fensive and never giving their opponent a chance to 
gain an advantage. Their offensive strategy is rapid, 
cool, calculated, and timed to the Nth degree. The 
victim is caught off-guard and suffers excruciating 
pain at the initial phase of the attack. The knowl- 
edge of holds and leverage, speed of application, ele- 
ment of surprise, coordination, follow-through, are 
important factors in the application of jiu jitsu. 

Japanese jiu jitsu makes use of all inherent mental 
and physical powers with which a person is endowed 
and employs the essential element of surprise attack. 
The proponent will always strike when his adversary 
least suspects the strategy of a driving attack. The 
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average American will not sanction the tactics of jiu 
jitsu. The English remark that “It is not cricket.”’ 
The American competitive code of sportsmanship re- 
fuses adaptation of the principles advocated by de- 
votees of jiu jitsu. 

Study and practice of the basic fundamentals of 
the respective methods of self-defense provide training 
for participants to overcome effectively the physical 
advantages of a more rugged opponent. These funda- 
mentals are taught in the gymnasium school of hard 
knocks. Students acquire skill and coordination, tim- 
ing and speed, and the art of deception, in real fight- 
ing. Only professional fighters and wrestlers can ap- 
preciate the effectiveness of jiu jitsu methods to subdue 
an unruly person. A simple knowledge of boxing 
convinces skeptical persons that a counter-blow can be 
smashing in effect. The person struck by a counter 
blow unintentionally makes possible the potency of 
the delivered smash by his own inability to check his 
forward speed or to maneuver out of the danger zone. 
Fundamentally, this principle constitutes the basic idea 
of jiu jitsu, the strategy of making one use one’s own 
strength to defeat one’s own purpose. 

Jiu jitsu artists should be commended for their 
thorough study of anatomy. They experiment with 
various leverage holds and explore the vulnerability of 
the vital parts. In addition to anatomical research, the 
Japanese originated methods which, when properly 
employed, temporarily if not permanently, disable an 
opponent. The human mechanism has its own weak 
points. Persons who train to become proficient in 
either jiu jitsu or boxing must, of necessity, become 
familiar with the location of certain muscles, bones, 
arteries, and nerve centers. They should acquire ele- 
mentary knowledge of the bony skeleton, the joints 
and weak parts of the body. 

There are three types of joints, i.e., the hinge, ball- 
and-socket and pivot. The hinge joint works or moves 
in one direction only, as in the knees, elbows, and 
fingers, which can be bent in one common direction, 
which is inward from the connecting bones. The 
hinge joint in the body must be closed in order to 
make the adjoining parts mobile. The ball-and-socket 
joint is of the type in which the ball fits into the 
socket, such as the hip and shoulder joints. Movement 
in the hips and shoulders is naturally limited. Hence 
pain and dislocation can result from applying pres- 
sure beyond a certain point. The pivot joint is located 
at the base of the neck, otherwise it would be difficuit 
to move the head forward, left, right, or tilt back- 
wards. The pivot joint, because of its function and 
simple movements, is comparatively weak. Obviously, 
a sharp blow forcing the head backward too far is apt 
to break the joint or cause severe injury. Likewise, 
a severe blow (jiu jitsu) at the base of the neck may 
prove fatal or damaging. 

The number of holds in jiu jitsu is not definite, 
but the method of application and execution of attack 
is always the same. From a simple hold it is possible 
to maneuver into a multiple of more complicated posi- 
tions. The start of one hold may employ an assort- 
ment of additional holds before the final results are 
realized. There are finger, wrist, arm, leg, toe, wrist 
and arm, arm and shoulder, leg and arm holds. Open 
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edge of hand blows can be delivered to the base of 
the neck, temporal region, bridge of nose, upper lip, 
lower lip, throat (Adam’s apple) solar-plexus and 
kidneys. 

The fingers can be used to gouge the eyes, hook 
the nostrils, tear the mouth and apply pressure at the 
back of the ears. The heel of the hand may be em- 
ployed to push at the chin or shove upward at the 
nose. The knee can also be used in delivering a blow 
to the chin, elbow or groin. The shin kick and heel 
stamp are also included in this category. 

Jiu jitsu may be regarded as a phase of mind and 
body manipulation making the highest demands on 
a person's capacity to think clearly, react with pre- 
cision and coordinate his mental and physical abilities 
to the highest degree. The mind and body must be 
trained to act simultaneously with the maximum 
capacity to execute any maneuver with direct precision 
or positive application. 

Although jiu jitsu is not difficult to learn, it should 
not be presumed that a given number of instruction 
hours will enable anyone to qualify in mastery of 
self-defense. Many hours of routine practice in apply- 
ing the various holds, adaptation of speed, acquiring 
of skill and necessary coordination, correct application 
of leverage and constant training will ultimately in- 
sure any physical struggle. A person trained in the 
science of boxing may be well schooled in hitting, 
blocking and feinting. His mind works with the pre 
cision of a mechanical agent, but his knowledge of 
fighting will give him little advantage if his general 
physical condition is such that a little undue exertion 
robs him of his stamina and endurance. The clever 
boxer, or expert jiu jitsu operator matched against a 
rough and tumble unorthodox fighter in good con- 
dition will stand little chance of winning. The man 
trained in jiu jitsu has an advantage over the expert 
boxer against the unorthodox slugger because of the 
probability of delivering a severe blow or applying a 
bone breaking hold. 

Living conditions make many unexpected demands 
of people in every walk of life. People should be im 
excellent physical condition to deal with any unex+ 
pected problem. While all cannot become adept and 
skilled in the methods of self-defense, everyone should 
make a definite effort to acquire some combative knowl- 
edge and strive to better his own health level. In the 
attainment of good health, energy, vitality, stamina 
and endurance, the human body requires more than 
good food and rest. It requires work along with play. 
Work, whether in the form of manual labor or exer- 
cise, builds up additional strength, increases muscle 
activity, breaks down fat cells, increases the elasticity 
of the tissues and removes waste toxin from the system. 

In considering jiu jitsu, it should be remembered 
that the general psychological reaction among those 
who know nothing about it, is that the art is a terri- 
fying science of mysterious power, serving as an equal- 
izer in offsetting the advantages of a bully against a 
smaller person who has some knowledge of self-de- 
fense. The methods are severe. They can be brutal in 
punishment and are effective. However, individual 
physical condition is of absolute importance. 
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A fugitive scientist from a Boris 
Karloff horror picture dreamed up a 
serum that would bring inanimate 
objects to life. He surreptitiously 
tried it out on the statue of a great 
general in Central Park. Sure 
enough, the statue gave a quiver and 
a moment later the general, creak- 
ing a bit in the joints, climbed down 
from his pedestal. The scientist was 
Overjoyed. “I have given you life,” 
he exulted. “Now tell me, General, 
What is the first thing you are going 
to do with it?” 

‘That's easy,”” rasped the general, 
fipping a gun from his holster. “I’m 
going to shoot about two million 
damn pigeons.” 

‘- ee 


A forest ranger in Arizona fre- 
quently saw an Indian chief riding 
his horse up the canyon trail, his 
wife trudging along behind him. 

“Why is it?’’ the ranger asked one 
day, ‘‘that you always ride and your 
wife walks?” 

‘‘Because,’’ was the solemn reply, 
“she no gottum horse.”’ 


A certain businessman had a habit 
of leaving his umbrella at the office. 
One Monday, as he was going to 
work, he sat next to a young lady 
in the trolley car, and as he rose 
te get off, absentmindedly picked up 
her umbrella. 

She said: “Pardon me, but this 
is mine.” The man was quite em- 
barrassed for his foolishness. 

That night he decided to take all 
his umbrellas home with him. 

When he got into the car, here 
sat the same young lady. She leaned 
forward and said in a low tone: “‘I 
see you did pretty well today after 
all.”’ 


— a 


She stepped out of the bathtub 
onto the bathroom scales. Hubby 
came in the back door and walked 
past the door. He observed what 
she was doing and inquired. ‘“‘How 
many pounds this morning, dar- 
ling?” 

Without bothering to look around 
she answered: ‘‘Fifty, and be sure 
you don’t leave the tongs on the 
back porch again.”’ 


} DONNO, BUT HES DONE SUCH A 
WONDERFUL JOB OF TAKING {7 APART. 
HES ATTENDING ENGINEMAN SCHOOL 
AT GROTON, YOU KNOW /!/ 
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An old New Hampshire store- 
keeper was breathing his last, and a 
sorrowful family surrounded his 
bed of pain. ‘‘Is Ma here?’’ he ask- 
ed wearily. ‘“Yes, Zeke,’ she replied. 
“And my oldest son?” ‘Yes.’ 
‘And the other five boys?’ ‘‘Yes.”’ 
‘And the four girls?’’ ‘“Yes, Zeke.”’ 
The failing patriarch struggled to a 
sitting position. ‘What's the big 
idea?’ he shouted. ‘“‘Who’s tending 
the store?”’ 

c- 

People who live in gall bladders 

shouldn't throw stones. 
* * * 

Did you hear about the man 
whose cat got run over by a steam- 
roller? He didn’t say a thing — he 
just stood there with a long puss. 

a 
I knew a girl named Mexicali, 
She’s pretty as a rose. 
One day she sat upon a cactus, 
And Mexicali rose. 
* * * 
He tried to kiss her by the mill, 

One starry summer night; 

She looked at him and sweetly said, 

“No, not by a dam site.” 

* * x 

God made women without a 
sense of humor so that they could 
‘ove men instead of laugh at them. 

* * * 

A modest girl never pursues a 
man, but neither does a mousetrap 
pursue a mouse. 

* > 

A sailor on leave was paying his 
bill at a fashionable hotel. Looking 
at the girl cashier who was taking 
his money, he asked her what she 
had around her neck. 

“A necklace, of course. Why do 
you ask?” 

“Well,’’ said the sailor, “‘every- 
thing high around here I 
thought it might be your garter.” 

* * * 


is so 


Confucius say: Modern woman 
putting up such a false front, man 
never knows what he is up against. 

Xf * * 

“T had a rotten date last night.” 

“Yeah, what did you do?”’ 

“Why, I spit it out.” 

* * * 

First Communist: ‘‘Nice weath- 
er we're having.”’ 

Second Communist: ‘Yeah, but 
the rich are having it, too!”’ 
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Blood Donations At 
Training Station 


Coast GUARDSMEN at the Ala- 
meda (California) Training Sta- 
tion recently contributed over 500 
pints of blood earmarked for use of 
the Armed Forces. 

From 534 volunteers, mostly re- 
cruit trainees, volunteer nurses col- 
lected 501 pints of whole blood, 
according to Chief Hospitalman 
C. J. Harris of the Alameda Sta- 
tion. 

“We cooperate in the blood col- 
lection program on the first Friday 
in each month,”’ said Chief Harris, 
in explaining that the program 
reached a new high with the latest 
donations from recruits and hospital 
corpsmen volunteers. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve any other Coast Guard station 
can match the record established by 
Qur station,’ he concluded. 


Cutter Perseus Is 
Setting Fast Pace 


cA FEW MONTHS ago the U. S. 
Coast GUARD MAGAZINE recorded 
the fact that the PERSEUS had sup- 
ported the Red Cross Blood Bank 
im a manner not matched by any 
other Coast Guard unit. And now 
the PERSEUS has done it again. 
During a single day the crew of 
this vessel donated forty pints of 
blood to help the San Diego Red 
Cross Blood Bank for overseas dis- 
tribution. This is the second time 
within six months that the crew 
of this vessel has championed this 
cause to the one hundred per cent 
mark. 

And that’s not all! 
doesn’t do things in a halfway 
measure. This crew is buying De- 
fense Bonds in a manner that will 
challenge the best efforts of any 
other unit. 

Vigorous campaigning aboard 
this vessel established the fact that 
the PERSEUS is undoubtedly the 
top participant by percentage among 
floating units, with regard to Bond 
allotments in effect. This unit now 
has 84.9 per cent of the attached 
personnel with registered bond al- 
lotments. 

At the present writing the CGC 
PERSEUS has fifty-three (53) offi- 


This crew 
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———— 
NOW HEAR THIS- 
to keep up with Navy News 
<a a 


Read NAVY TIMES 


You'!l get the latest Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard news and news of inter- 
est to Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
men from all parts of the world when you 
subscribe to NAVY TIMES, the dynamic 
weekly newspaper devoted to the interests 
of the Sea Services. News from Washing- 
ton, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
Promotion lists and Special Orders are re- 
ported promptly in NAVY TIMES. Pub- 
lished each week in the U. S., in Europe 
and in the Orient to rush Navy news to 
Navy men all over the world. Trial sub- 
scription costs only $1 for 15 weekly 
issues. Use the coupon. 


Hi 


ACT NOW—Trial subscription offer 


is limited 


NAVY TIMES, Dept. CG 
3132 M St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Enclosed is $1. Please mail 15 weekly 


issues of NAVY TIMES to: 


Name 


Address 
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cers and men attached. During the 
month of December, 1951, thirty- 
one (31) officers and men registered 
allotments for bonds, bringing the 
total number of personnel with al- 
lotments for bonds to forty-five 
(45). Of the remaining eight (8) 
men, five (5) will be contacted 
upon the resumption of regular 
duty, and the other three (3) have 
stated they will register for bond 
allotment when financial obliga- 
tions permit. 


Seven Senior Officers 
Get New Assignments 


The routine reassignment of 
seven senior officers has been an- 
nounced. 


Heading the list is Rear Admiral 


Joseph Greenspun, present com- 
mander of the 17th Coast Guard 
District, Juneau, Alaska. He will 
be stationed in Washington as In- 
spector-in-Chief. 

In Juneau, Admiral Greenspun 
will be relieved by Capt. William 


W. Kenner, now assistant chief of 
personnel in Washington. 

Capt. Stephen P. Swicegood, now 
executive officer of the Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Conn., has 
been designated as chief of staff of 
the 7th District, Miami, Fla. 

Replacing Captain Swicegood as 
executive officer at New London is 
Capt. Lee H. Baker, who has been 
commander of the 5th District, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Capt. Niels S. Haugen, now chief 
of staff of the 7th District, will be- 
come commanding officer of the 
Coast Guard Base at Alameda, 
Calif. 

Capt. Charles W. Harwood, now 
Inspector-in-Chief in Washington, 
becomes Western Inspector at San 
Francisco. He relieves Capt. Gordon 
W. McLane, who becomes North- 
ern Inspector at Cleveland. 





Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire transfers. 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
se to which the men wish to be trans- 
e ° 


PAUL HALBIG, QM3, CGC Mesquite, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. (East Coast) 
BENNY B. BACON, ET3, WAL-604, 
CG Base, Astoria, Oregon (East Coast) 
GEORGE M. MAJOR, RD3, and PAS- 
QUALE VARALLO, SD3, both of the 
CGC Duane, 427 Commercial St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (8th, 11th or 12th District) 
NEIL MACNEVIN, YN2, CG Base, 427 
Commercial St., Boston, Mass. (3rd, 

5th, 7th or 8th District) 

ROLAND G. MILLER, EN3, CGC 
83493, Ocracoke Lifeboat Station, Ocra- 
coke, N. C. (7th District) 

FREDERICK H. JAMES, SN, CGC 
Cactus, CG Repair Base, Boston 9, Mass. 
(3rd or 9th District) 

M. H. CASTILLE, SN, Falkner Island 
Light House, Guilford, Conn. (7th or 
8th District) 

GEORGE F. LANING, SN, CGC Lilac, 
Gloucester, N. J. (Weather Ship in 
Boston) 

DONALD J. RAY, SA, USCG Supply 
Center, Government Island, Alameda, 
Calif. (8th District) 

LOUIS F. WILLIAMS, SA, Staff A, 
USCG Training Station, Groton, Conn. 
(5th District) 

ROBERT S. NORTHCOTT, SA, CGC 

Dexter, Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
(5th District) 
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WALTON R. MIDGETT, BMC, Port 
Security Unit, Pier 34, Philadelphia 47, 
Pa. (5th District) 

E. F. BRAMEL, ET3, CGC Coos Bay, 
Maine State Pier, Portland, Me. (11th, 
12th or 13th District) 

GARLAND BAYNES, FN, American 
Shoal Light Station, c/o CG Depot, 
Key West, Fla. (8th District) 

JAMES L. WIESE, SA, CGC Dexter, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. (2nd 
or 9th District) 

FRED C. BRENING, BM3, Libby Island 
Light Station, Machiasport, Me. (Ship 
on either Coast) 

H. H. LEPNELL, SA, CGC Tampa, 
Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala. 
(7th District) 

R. C. WATKINS, SA, CGC Ariadne, c/o 
CG Depot, Key West, Fla. (North 
Florida or 8th District) 

JOHN W. FROELICH, FN(EN), New 
London Ledge Light Station, Box 1346, 
New London, Conn. (Ist or 3rd Dis- 
trict) 

FREDDIE F. HOOTEN, ENI, CGC 
Lowe, 706 Times Building, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. (3rd or 5th District) 

ROBERT B. JONES, JR., SN, CGC 
Tampa, Brookley Air Force Base, Mo- 
bile, Ala. (2nd District) 

KENNETH A. CRAIG, SN, Port Security 
Unit, 2nd CG District Headquarters, St. 
Louis, Mo. (11th or 12th District) 

R. S. HORNSBY, BM1, CGC Legare, New 
Bedford, Mass. (11th or 12th District) 

RANSOM H. WILLARD, BM2 Cornfield 
Lightship, Saybrook, Conn. (1st Dis- 
trict) 

FREDERICK P. BEIERLE, SN, and 
DUANE A. SHIPMAN, SN, both of 
the CGC Tampa, Brookley A.F.B., Mo- 
bile, Ala. (13th District) 

JOHN POLLIE, BM2, Ram Island Ledge 
Light Station, c/o CG Depot, 259 High 
Street, So. Portland, Me. (7th District) 

JOHN E. VAN NUYS, SA, CGC Chin- 
coteague, 5th CG Dist., Norfolk, Va 
(3rd District) 

HERMAN BROWN, SA, New Canal Light 
Station, Rt. 3, Box 260, New Orleans, 
La. (5th District) 

DEAN SMITH, SN, and JACK WHIT- 
AKER, SN, both of the CGC Frederick 
Lee, New Bedford, Mass. (Smith to the 
7th or 8th District; Whitaker to the 
2nd, 8th or 9th District) 

LEWIS W. DUKE, BMI, Coast Guard 
Yard, Curtis Bay 26, Md. (7th or 8th 
District). Duke would like to know the 
whereabouts of JOHNNY HATCH who 
graduated from Boot Camp at Manhat 
tan Beach, N. Y., in November, 1945. 

ROYCE R. LOFTIN, CS1, CG 83-501, 
C.O.T.P., Box 810, Galveston, Texas 
(West Coast). Loftin would also like 
to know the whereabouts of PAUL D. 
RAWLINS, CSC. 

RANDALL J. SKINNER, FN, Hooper 
Island Light Saion, Hoopersville, Md., 
would like to know the whereabouts of 
EDDIE CLINTON RIDENOUR, SA. 

JAMES P. ROSSI, BM2, Cape Spencer 
Light Station, Box 2991, Juneau, 
Alaska, would like to know the present 
address of HARRY ZEER, CS2, who 
was stationed at the CG Base in Alameda 
in 1948. 
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JAMES D. DOUGHARTY, CS2, CGC H. FLYNN, ET3, previously stationed 
Iris, Box 869, Galveston, Texas, would at CG Loran Station, Battle Harbor, 
like to’ know the whereabouts of A. L. Labrador 
NORRIS, DC1, and E. L. WEST, CS2 ALFRED J. BLIZZARD, ENC, (Ret.), 

ROBERT W. NELSON, JR., CGC Ne R.F.D., Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, 
mesis, St. Petersburg, Fla., would like would like to hear from any of his old 
to know the present address of ALFRED shipmates. 





Pmor MARINE 


SALINITY INDICATOR SYSTEMS 


— with — 


Automatic Patented Temperature Compensation 
SAFETY — EFFICIENCY — ECONOMY 


PILOT MARINE CORP. 


39 BROADWAY 
New York 6, N. Y. 














WILSONIZE TO ECONOMIZE 


WILSON TUBE CLEANERS—Depend on these powerful, 
fast-acting cleaners to do a thorough job every time. 
There’s a Wilson cleaner for all types of tube or pipe 
on ship or ashore—air, steam, water or electrically- 
driven. All sizes in stock for immediate delivery. 


WILSON TUBE EXPANDERS—For re-rolling old tubes 
or installing new ones. Precision made to insure firm 
seating. Self feeding and parallel expansion for a par- 
ticular trade. 


WILSON SAFETY BOLT—No more danger of pulling a 
“hot” burner with this safety device. It eliminates the 
“human element” because the atomizer cannot be re- 
leased unless the oil is shut off. 
Rep i in all principal cities 
THOMAS C. WILSON, INC. 
21.11 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
Cable address: “Tubeclean’” New York 


WILSON 


TUBE CLEANERS TUBE EXPAN 
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I'm staying in’ 


HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now—in se- 
curity, ‘‘bankable’”’ income, and retirement credits. It’s 
easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now . . . in the U. S. Coast Guard. 





Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $174.56 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $220.50 per month! It would take $88,200 
producing 3%, interest, to equal this monthly retire- 
ment pay! 


So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over... the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
The Service That Serves Humanity 
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MECHANICS 


ae 


ry, Mechanic can tal Up his Skill with 

ati DELS GUIDES. ¢ zante: ning J Practical Inside 

Information in a Handy Form. Covers facts an 

figures of your Trade All illustrated and explained. 

Books sent to you for 7 Days Free Examination. 

Bend] NoM a, oat SC wg to Pay Postman. C Check 
and Mail Co Poday. 


-.--- MAIL ORDER ------ 
AUDEL,49W. 23 3 St. NewYork 10,N.Y. 


Mail for 7 days books marked (X). 
ree to mail $1 ine 7 Fi g on each book ordered 

and $1 a month until purenese price is paid. If I 
am not satisfied with guides, I will return them, 
BLUEPRINT $2()WELDERS $1()CARPENTERS $6 
MACHINIST 4° RADIO 4. MATHEMATICS 2 
ELECTRICITY 4. PLUMBERS 6 )AUTOMOBILE 4 
COSHEET METAL 1()DIESEL 2()REFRIGERATION 4 





Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 3-8651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 


44 WHITEHALL 8ST. NEW YORK 











SQUARE ” most complete 
ware Knot book 

KNOT ever published! 
HANDICRAFT $3.50 


Order yours 
leq lie} 3 tedey 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 





SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
* 


Construction 
of All Types 
* 

Heavy Hoisting 
Merri1T-CHapman & Scorr 
CORPORATION 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Cleveland Boston New london 
Key West Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 











Take a Personal Interest in the 
ADVERTISEBRES 
Who Support Your Magazine! 








NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


GOVERNMENT 


EMPLOYEES 
FINANCE 


RHEA BUILDING 
1401 W. Lancaster 
Fort Worth, Texas 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 


SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGES 


COMPANY 


DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 

















JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 


Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 








TIDE RIPS 


IMMEDIATE 


SAVINGS TO 30% 


Complete, low cost automobile insur- 
ance . . . Protection against loss from 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability . . . medical payments .. . 
accidental death . . . comprehensive 
personal liability . . . comprehensive 
fire and theft coverage. Policy in force 
on active or inactive status. 


Floater policy covers everything per- 
sonal anywhere in the U. S. or abroad. 
This policy protects your h hold 
goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, 
jewelry and valuable personal effects. 








Insures you against 14 named perils. 
Greatest coverage protection at lowest 
cost. 


the Annual of the 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


A PICTURE PORTRAYAL OF 
4 YEARS OF ACADEMY LIFE 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
Back Copies of "46, "47 NO OBLIGATION AGE RANK 
"48,49, '50,’51 and ’52 
available at 
$5.00 A COPY 
Please address inquiries to: 


CADET C. E. JURGELEWICZ 
Bus. Mgr. Tide Rips 1952 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
New London, Conn. 


2 GREAT POLICIES FOR PREFERRED COAST GUARD PERSONNEL 











MARRIZD. SINGLE_ 





DESCRIPTION OF CAR. 


ANNUAL MILEAGE 
ADDRESS 





BUSINESS USE? 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS * 


214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Goon afternoon, Readers! 


How many of you have frequent- 
ly had the urge to do a bit of writ- 
ing? Nearly all of you! And it’s 
a natural urge, a good urge. Un- 
fortunately, it is an urge that too 
Often is neglected. 


Your editor would like to en- 
courage all Coast Guardsmen to re- 
Spond to the writing urge. The 
Written word is a thing of magic; 
it is never entirely erased by the 
Passage of time. And it is a thing 
Of great stimulus to pride and am- 
bition. 


There is not a unit in the entire 
Coast Guard that should not be re- 
presented in these pages. The truth 
of this statement can be realized 
when one observes just how little 
ig known about West Coast units 
by men on the East Coast. And 
just how little is known by men 
in Norfolk about units in Boston 
or New York. And, in each case, 
vice versa. - 


A fitting title for many dozens 
of stories is ““Get Acquainted With 
And then should fol- 
low an introduction to the ship or 
shore unit. 


How large is the unit? Who is 
the Skipper? What are the duties 
being performed? What are the 
names and characteristics of some 
of the outstanding personalities? 


Don’t anyone tell this editor that 
there’s no story material at any 
Coast Guard unit! Every ship and 
every shore unit is a fit subject for 
an introductory article! 
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Giuzanon, says Professor 
T. N. Carver, is the art of living 
together comfortably in large num- 
bers. 


Using Professor Carver's excel- 
lent definition of civilization as a 
standard, how many persons in our 
social set-up these days can call 
themselves civilized? 


“Living together comfortably” 
cannot be accomplished with petty 
enmities nor by a lack of good fel- 
lowship between the commissioned 
and the enlisted personnel. The 
foregoing statement will cause con- 
siderable surprise amongst persons 
adhering to the ancient theory of 
iron discipline on the part of all 
persons in authority. 


Major General Johnson Hagood, 
U.S.A., is one of the modernists 
who has little use for that old school 
of harsh discipline and unreasoning 
dictatorship. He says in part, “This 
strange belief (he here refers to the 
belief that a soldier must undergo 
much needless discipline) grew out 
of a fallacious idea that no man 
could function in any capacity as a 
soldier until after he had been sub- 
jected to certain processes of disci- 
pline; that, until this was accom- 
plished, the soldier could not be 
counted upon to render unques- 
tioned obedience to superiors at all 
times. 


‘There can be no question as to 
the necessity for discipline, but the 
fallacy lies in the idea that this dis- 
cipline cannot be accomplished ex- 
cept by certain processes which are 
now obsolete. 


“We have discipline on board 
ship, on the football field, in church, 
in politics, and in a thousand other 
places where what we call disciplin- 
ary drill has never been heard of. 
On the other hand, Knights Temp- 
lars, chorus girls, movie actors, bell 
hops, and others famous for their 
drills and snappy salutes are not to 
be regarded as soldiers or sailors. 


“Discipline is mental and moral 
training, either under one’s own 
guidance or under that of another 
— specifically, training to act in 
accordance with rules. 


Give the American boy a well- 
trained leader, inspire his confidence 
and point him out his job. He will 
follow you straight through Hell!” 


It is refreshing to hear men of 
General Hagood’s proven military 
success defend the standard of hu- 
mane and sane discipline. He is not 
alone in his viewpoints, however. 
The career of the late General Smed- 
ley Butler, firebrand of the Marine 
Corps, is studded with a humani- 
tarian understanding and sympathy 
for his men that has never been sur- 
passed. Yet he was the highest type 
of disciplinarian at all times and 
commanded the respect of every 
man in the ranks. 


The ideal service man is a man, 
a leader of other grown men. And 
as such he wishes to be treated. He 
is neither a child to be pampered 
nor a servant to be humbled. He 
doesn’t want to be petted or pam- 
pered nor to be handled on an “‘if 
you please’ basis. He knows the 
meaning and necessity of discipline. 
He respects his officers. In return 
he has every right to expect respect 
from officers and civilians. This re- 
spect is due his uniform and the 
service he is rendering his country. 
The enlisted man is some man. Let 
him know he is and he will become 
even more proud of his calling than 
he now is. The prouder he is about 
it, the more attractive will be the 
service to those who would like 
to join it. 


As an example of how respect 
should work out on a two-way 
system, we recall a young ensign 
saying to a lieutenant-commander 
that a certain enlisted man was 
“only a first-class fireman.’’ The 
lieutenant - commander _ replied, 
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“Young man, you want to under- 
stand that a first-class fireman is a 
blinkety-blanked good man!” 

And he said it! 

As did Admiral Rodman, USN, 
when some society dame said ‘‘com- 
mon sailor,” meaning, with little 
thought, a seaman. The Admiral 
replied, ‘Lady, there are no com- 
mon sailors!” 

Such officers as mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs inspire an 
adoration amongst enlisted men 
that will never be understood by 
those whose hearts and minds are 
filled to capacity with knowledge 
of the ‘‘great gulf’’ that exists be- 
tween the forecastle and the ward- 
room. That gulf exists only in 
the individual cases where some 
man’s action may have marked him 
as unworthy of his comrades. 

The great American bard, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, gave the world 
many words of wisdom that should 
be read by every person desiring a 
full and wholesome life. We quote 
in part from his essays ‘‘Compen- 
sation” and “Friendship.” 

“If you put a chain around the 
neck of a slave, the other end fas- 
tens itself around your own.” 

“Treat men as pawns and nine- 
pins, and you shall suffer as they.”’ 

Let the words of Professor Car- 
ver, Major General Hagood, Ad- 
miral Rodman, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson be heeded. 





TAPS FOR SINBAD 


Sinbad is gone! The famous 
canine cut-up that gained national 
fame while serving as mascot aboard 
the Cutter CAMPBELL, died recently 
at the Lifeboat Station, Barnegat, 
N. J., where he had been living in 
semi-retirement. 

Old salts who came to love this 
beer-drinking, waterfront rascal will 
life their glasses high in a toast to 
this great mascot, the saltiest canine 
ever to serve aboard any ship any- 
where in the world! 
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Tere is nothing more loyal than a Coast Guardsman unless 
if happens to be a California Coast Guardsman. It seems to make 
no difference whether he is a Californian by birth or by mere result 
of Coast Guard orders that transplant him from another State 
to the sunny clime of the great Pacific Coast atmosphere, he’s a 
die-hard Californian! 

Loyalty to California comes second only to loyalty to the Coast 
Guard! And to show the rest of the Coast Guard just how great 
everything is in California, the men at the Alameda Training 
Station have forwarded the above photo of a California orange 
that tips the scale at slightly more than two pounds! 

Those West Coast lads shout, “‘Let those guys in Texas and 
Florida look at a real orange! Let them feast their eyes on the 
kind of orange we grow in California! And ask them if they 
can produce anything to match this two-pounder!” 

Okay, fellows. We're asking! 

Do you folks in Texas and Florida have anything that will 
silence those California lads? If so, let’s hear from you! 

—THE EDITOR. 
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Planning For Tomorrow? 


OME DAY — maybe soon, maybe a few years away — you may return to civilian life. 
Perhaps you will settle down in the friendly atmosphere of your old home town; per- 
‘“ayy) haps you will live in some city which you have come to like during your years in the 
\ U. S. Coast Guard. 
i When that day comes, you will want to have a plan for your future as a civilian. 
Maybe, even now, you are giving some consideration as to what you will do, how you 
will get into a respected business, and how you will get into the kind of work you will enjoy. 
Just as important, you are probably giving some thought as to how you can set yourself up for 
economic independence and progress. 

If you are thinking along this line, may we suggest that you give some consideration to the 
possibility of joining one of the most progressive and respected firms in the business world today? 
The Baltimore Salesbook Company, designers and manufacturers of business forms for the busi- 
ness world, is such a firm. And the nearest thing that you can have to owning a business of 
your own, without investing any capital on your part, is a position which we may have for you, 
depending on the locale in which you wish to work, and several other factors which we can talk 
over at any time. 

Every business house in America is either a customer or a prospect for business forms manu- 
factured by THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. Possibly, you will find a prosperous future 
in helping us serve the business houses of America. One of our jobs is to help American business 
men increase efficiency in their organizations by carefully studying their present methods of hand- 
ling paper work, then presenting ideas which help them get work done faster and more efficiently 
with a minimum of effort and expense on their part. And, also, our work is to manufacture 
salesbooks, invoice forms, purchase orders, statements, requisitions, and thousands of other widely 
used business forms for these customers —- and to manufacture them by the most economical 
methods of printing production known in the printing industry today. 

With a huge factory on the Atlantic Seaboard, THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is 
in an ideal geographical location to render outstanding service to business accounts in cities from 
Maine to Florida, and anywhere east of the Mississippi. 

A sales representative of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY receives liberal commis- 
sions, the backing of one of the largest and most experienced firms of its kind in the world, and 
the full cooperation of everyone in the organization who can help the salesman make business 
more and more profitable as the years go by. 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, in business since 1916, presently sells more than 
50,000 of the nation’s leading organizations. Most of the company’s sales representatives have 
found that their personal business has grown year after year, and the majority of our representa- 
tives are leading citizens in their respective communities. 

As a sales representative for THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, you will find that you 
actually receive every cent that you earn, and that your earnings are limited only by your own 
initiative and ability. Remember, today a salesman is just about the only man in the world who 
actually gets paid the exact amount he earns. If you work in any other line of work for someone 
else, remember that your employer expects to make a profit on your efforts. It is only natural that 
he should sell your services and your work to his customers at a price which is higher than the 
amount which he is paying you. In our business, the company would naturally make a profit on 
your efforts, too, but because you are a salesman who gets paid according to the amount of work 
you do and the amount of business you bring in, there can be no limit on your income. As you 
grow, and your business grows, your income grows in exact proportion. And best of all, under 
all present laws, the government sets no ceiling on your earnings. 

In a respected business, where your personal income is limited only by your own initiative 
and ability, you can find a future that is worth ‘‘coming home” to. 

Now, it is obvious that THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY does not have an unlim- 
ited number of such positions waiting for anyone who wants one. In many cities, our present 
sales force is excellent and adequate. But it is quite possible that we have a spot for you. At least, 
it is well worth considering and talking about. 

It is our belief that the United States Coast Guard is composed largely of high type men whom 
we would like in our organization. Knowing that we still have many sales territorities open, and 
that the possibilities are unlimited, it occurred to us that we might have a spot for you in that old 
home town, or in that city which you have come to like during your years in the U. S. Coast Guard. 

Keep us in mind, and when you are about to return to civilian life, drop us a line or stop in 
for a chat with us at our home office. Then you can tell more about whether the job appeals to you, 
and we can tell whether we sincerely believe that you can become a success in the job. 


THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY 
C. MORTON STEWART, JR., Vice President and Sales Manager. 
3120-56 Frederick Avenue Baltimore 29, Maryland 
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| like HANDYSETS! 


They're clean and neat... and 


EASY TO USE.” 


HANDYSETS 
SAVE TIME! 


Yes, HANDYSET business forms are clean 
and neat and easy fo use. Furnished with 
carbons pre-interleaved between copies, they 
are ready for writing. Just write, then snap 


them apart 


And for further savings in time, os well 
as for additional efficiency, several related 
forms can be combined into one Handyset 
form. Then, one girl fills in all related forms 
in one swift typing. For example, in one 
easy writing, she can fill in the invoice, sales 
man's copy, file copy, accounting copy, the 
shipping label, packing slip, and the express 
form or bill of lading 


HANDYSETS are ideal for use as invoices, 
purchase orders, statements, and other widely 
used business forms. Write or phone for 


samples today 








The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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